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satisfactory results in dyspepsia and general de- 
rangement of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
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FEW BOARDERS WANTED IN A FRIENDS’ 

A family. Desirable location, central, choice 
rooms, 2d floor. Address No. 83, this Office. 
ANTED.—A COMPETENT, MIDDLE- AGED 
W woman desires a position as Companion. 
Best reference. Address No. 82, this Office. 


RIEND WHO HAS HAD HOSPITAL TRAIN- 
ing, and been engaged in nursing for the last 
twelve years, wants Obstetric and general 

nursing. Address MARY W. BONSIL, 1708 Race 
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ASADENA, CAL. PLEASANT, WELL-FUR 
nished rooms, with board, in Friends’ family. 
Centrally Jocated. Address CARRIE M. 


| HAZARD, 99 N. Maringo Ave. 


mG. 
board in a Friends’ family. 
Terms, $1.50 a day. Address, FRIEND, 
1626 Nineteenth St., N. W., 
‘Washington, D, c. 


P’b-c.< DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON, 


O RENT, WITH BOARD, A PLEASANT, 3RD- 
floor front room, at 1603 Girard Avenue. Gen- | 
or ladies engaged during the day, 


tlemer. 
preferred. Terms moderate. 


NTED, TO COMPLETE SETS FOR PUB- 
lic and private libraries, copies of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting Extracts—mostly 
Address J. M. TRUMAN, Jr., 1500 
Philad’a 


ALS. 4A H. SCHOFIELD, 
No. 9 SOUTH SIXTEENTH STREET, 
Lessons given and orders filled iu Oil, Water Color, 


China, Tapistry painting, etc. 
specialty. 
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The Monthly Journal of the Society of Friends in 


| Great Britain and Ireland, chiefly devoted to the 
| promul, 
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Edi by William Edward [lurner, Birkenhead, 
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scriptionsand advertisements invited. 
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8x10 size, 
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H. L. ROBERTS & CO., 


1307 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Furniture 


Prices have for some years been down- 
ward, owing to several causes, but we 


| look for no further decline. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 
1027 Market Street, Philadelphia — 


“6 Lyrics of Quakerism.” 


Seventy poems, 276 pages, handsomely eaeeties 
Desirable for library or table; an acceptable gi 
Price, $1 50 and $1.25, according to binding. en 
postpaid by ELLWOOD ROBERTS, 

Norristown, Penna. 

For sale at FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 

1500 Race Street, Philad’a. 


can be accommodated with rooms and | 





Crayon Portraits a | 
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ROLL TOP DESKS 


$12.00 UP. 


Largest Stock in America. 


JOSEPH L. SHOEM* KER & CO. 
a6 Arch } erent, Philad’a. 


Young Friends’ Association. 


The regular meeting of the Association will be 
held in the /ecture room, Friends’ Central School, 
15th and Race Streets, on Second-day evening, 
Eleventh month 9, at 8 o'clock. 


PROGRAM: 


1.—‘‘ SAMUEL M. JANNEY AND BENJAMIN HALLO- 


WELL.”” Paper by Emma Speakman 
Webster 
11.—‘* TRUE SOCIALISM.” Subject to be presented 
by Dr. Wilitera. I. Hull, of Swarthmore 
College Discussion to be opened by 
Henry Ferris. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all. 


DONATION DAY 


AT FRIENDS? HOME FOR CHILDREN, 
4011 Aspen St., West Philadelphia, 


will be held at the Home 
ELEVENTH MONTH 17, 1896. 


Donations in money will be gratefully received, 
and can be sent to the Treasurer, GEORGE D. 





| MILLER, 313 North 33d St. 


Clothing, groceries, flour, and provisions are al 


| Ways needed, and will be thoroughly appreciated 


, destroyed by fire.) | son & Son’s, 313 N. 20th St. 


These can be sent to the Home, or left at J. Raven 


who will forward them 
to the Home. 





FOUR DAYS FOR $21.00. 
To New York, on Third-day, Eleventh mon'h 24 
Will leave Reading Terminal on 9.30 a. m., train. 
Pullman service. At one of the best hotels. Taking 
in all of the points of inteyestin and around New 


York City and Brooklyn. For further information, 
address REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, Camden, N. J. 


Montgomery County Milk, 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Some attention given to serving —— Office, 
North Eighth 8t., Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE Pennant OF THE RELIGIOUS 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, AND SOME 
OF Irs TESTIMONIEs. 

By JoHN J. CORNELL, 
Price, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents 
(Poems. ) 
By HowarD J. TRUMAN 
Price, $1.00. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND RELIGIOUS 
LABORS OF SUNDERLAND P. Garp- 
NER. 

Price, $1.40; by mail, $1.58. 
For Sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 
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SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers es west of the Mississip 
@ discount of one-fourth from this rate, m: wee the 
price $1.50 per annum. 


To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will | 


give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SURSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 


WHEN IT IS8 DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST | 


BE GIVEN. WE DO not “stor” PAP ERS, EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient adver- | 


tisements, 10 cents per line, one time; 7)4 cents per 
tine each insertion, two times. For longer in on 
reduced rates, which will be furnished upon appli- 
cation. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHECKs, 
OnaFts, or PostT-OF FICE MONEY ORDERS; the last pre- 
berred. Money sent us by mail will be at the risk of 
the person so sending. 4@> Draw checks and money 
wders to the order of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
4S80CIATION, LIMITED. 


cate more a 


SWARTHMORE, 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for Catalogue. 


PENNA. 


_s ° 2 ¥ . ~ . 
Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
under care 
phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fils 
lege. 


for 


Circulars on Application. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


nee Intermediate, High jon 
and ‘ollege Preparato! Bae 

Send 3 catalogue con 

ticulars, references, and leters m 
parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia 


Under the care of Abington Monthly geting. 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for 
lege or business The home-like surroundin 


it especially attractive to boarding pupils. 8Stu- 


dents admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send | 


for circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


Or 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


‘ ‘ ‘ » sy 
GEORGE SCHOOL, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under the eare of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends 
New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of ground; fifteen teachers; Scientific, 


of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- | 
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Ivory SOAP 


It FLOATS 


Ivory Soap is used in the kitchens of Dining Cars, because the 


odor arising from a common soap in hot water is objectionable. 


Tre Paoctrer & Gamace Co., Cini. 


MARTIN ACADEMY, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 
Under the care of Kennett Monthiy Meeting oi 
if Friends. Re-opens Ninth month 7, 1896. Primary, 
Intermediate, and Academical Department. A day 
school for both sexes 
homes at reasonable rates. Liberal course of si ndy. 
| For catalogue address 
EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
| or M. L. YEATMAN Secretary, 
Kennett Square, Pa 


| CH APPAQUA MOUN!tAIN INSTITUTE. 
A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 


of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 


| ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
| itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
| Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 
pleasantly located near the Hariem Railroad, one 
hour from New York City. For Catalogue and par 

| ticulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, 


REMEDY 


WHOOPING COUGH 


DISPELS WHOOP. ALLAYS COUGH. 


CROUP 


INSTANT AND IFFALLIBLE. 


Sold by Druggists — Depot, Sixth and Wood 


Streets, Pnilade)phia. 


LANES. 


Good boarding in suitable | 


| “ Wouldn't know I had a corset on,” 
| marks often heard in the Delsarte Corset Parlors 


| Children and Infant Wear. 


i 


Is the odor any less objectionable in your house? 


Delsarte Dress Reform. 


CORSETS AND COMFORT should be inseparabie 


, companions, and they are when the Delsarte Corset 


is worn. Being made hipless, they give perfect 
freedom of motion and yet are VERY SHAPELY 
AND STYLISH. 

“IT never had so comfortable a_ corset.’ 
etc., are re 


The Waist and Bust Girdle are also the perfection 


| of comfort. 


Mothers are interest-d in the Department of 
Complete outfit of 
Arnold’s Gertrude Suits and that book of priceless 
value to women, * TOKOLOGY.” 


Agency for Philade)phia. 


MISS M. F. MOORE, 


1232 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


H. é: BODEN &CO, 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 


OuR SPECIALTY : Spectacles and Eye-Glasses. 
OvuR Motto: Acummney ee 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


EXTRAORDINARY SACRIFICE SALE 


MISSES’, 


_- FINE SHOES - 


AND sth 


Ss ~ | 


In about one month we move next door into our New Store, now building at 


45 NORTH THIRTEENTH STREET. 


Classical, and Literary courses, preparing for col- | 


lege or business; Mological, chenical, 
bo ratories, and large, 
manual training in wood 

For Catalogue, address 


GEO. L. 


metal work. 

MARIS, Principas 

FRIENDS’ ACADEMY 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND 


A Boarding and Day Schoo! for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 


Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 


enter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 
sear. New building with modern conveniences. 
For particulars, address, 
PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ 
Locust Valley, Long 


ACADEMY, 


physical ia- | 
ere gymnasium ; 


Istand, N. Y. | 


EVERYTHING 


SOME STRAWS. 


About 200 pairs Women’s Fine Shoes reduced from all prices to $ 


IN OUR STOCK SACRIFICED 
BEFORE WE GO. 


00 


All our Children’s Shoes, sizes 5 to 8, reduced to . 


Lot of Children’s Shoes, sizes 81% to 10%, 
Lot of Misses’ Shoes, sizes 11 to 2, reduced to 


2 
‘warreas ' 
reduced to. ... I 
I 
2 


Boys’ and Youths’ Fine Calf-skin Shoes, reduced to 


Terms of sale: 


No goods returnable after 5 days. 


No goods charged. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 


47 N. Thirteenth St., below Arch. 
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A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
XLV. 

I BELIEVE First-day schools among Friends will be a 
blessing, if kept in their right place. Good seed, sown in 
innocent minds, must take root. 

Mary S. Lippincott. 


From a letter “to one young in the ministry,” page 102 of her 
‘* Life and Letters,” edited by Hugh Foulke. 


LIVING WATERS. 


THERE are some hearts like wells, green-mossed and 
deep 
As ever summer saw ; 
And cool their water is—yea, cool and sweet-- 
But you must come to draw. 
They hoard not, yet they rest in calm content, 
And not unsought will give ; 
They can be quiet with their wealth unspent, 
So self-contained they live. 


And there are some like springs, that bubbling burst 
To follow dusty ways, 

And run with offered cup to quench his thirst 
Where the tired traveler strays ; 

That never ask the meadows if they want 
What is their joy to give ; 

Unasked, their lives to other life they grant, 
So self-bestowed they live! 


And One is like the ocean, deep and wide, 
Wherein all waters fall; 
That girdles the broad earth, and draws the tide, 
Feeding and bearing all ; 
That broods the mists, that sends the clouds abroad, 
That takes, again to give ;— 
Even the great and loving heart of God, 
Whereby all love doth live. 
—Caroline S. Spencer. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


THE business session of the yearly meeting began at Park 
Avenue meeting-house, at 10 a. m., on Tenth month 26. 
The clerks in Men’s Branch, holding over from last year, 
were Edward Stabler, Jr., and A. Haviland Hull. 

The list of representatives was called from the five 


quarterly meetings: Baltimore, Warrington, Fairfax, 
Nottingham, and Centre. The quarterly meetings also 
forwarded, as usual, the names of two Friends, one of 
each sex, from the sixteen monthly meetings to represent 
them upon the Representative Committee. Minutes for 
the visiting Friends in attendance were then read, in- 
cluding Abel Mills,a minister, and Elizabeth Mills, his 
wife, an elder, from Illinois; Joseph Powell, a minister, 
from Darby, Pa.; Allen Flitcraft, minister, and Sarah B. 
Flitcraft, his wife, an elder, from Chester, Pa. ; Martin 
W. Maloney, a minister, from New Garden, Pa.; Frances 
J. Williams, a minister, and Thomas T. Williams, her 
husband, an elder, from Shrewsbury, N. J. 

The epistles from the yearly meetings of Philadelphia, 
New York, Genesee, and Ohio were read, and there was 
expression in response. A committee was appointed to 
submit the draft of an epistle to be sent by this body ; 
also another committee to assist in preparing the exer- 
cises, etc., for publication. 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 7, 1896. 


{ JOURNAL. 
Vol. XXIV. No. 1251, 


At the afternoon session the representatives reported 
that they proposed the names of Edward Stabler, Jr., 
for clerk, and A. Haviland Hull for assistant clerk, who 
were approved by the meeting. A committee was ap- 
pointed to examine and audit the books of the treasurer 
and to nominate atreasurer for the ensuing year. The 
usual committee was also appointed to propose thirty 
Friends to serve upon the Representative Committee, as 
the appointees of the yearly meeting. 

The joint committee on First-day schools made their 
annual report, together with a table of statistics showing 
the number of schools, their location, the number of 
pupils and teachers, how many scholars are members ef 
the Society and how many are not, the months in each 
year in which each school is conducted, the number of 
volumes in their libraries, etc. The report was encour- 
aging, showing the schools generally to be in goed con- 
dition. Three hundred dollars was appropriated for the 
purposes of the committee for the coming year. 

A proposition was introduced to provide for some 
systematic or organized effort to strengthen and encour- 
age small and isolated meetings. 

In Women’s Branch, in the morning, after a period of 
solemn silence, the names of the representatiyes were 
called, and all were found to be present except twelve ; 
for the absence of nine satisfactory excuses were offered. 
Minutes for Friends in attendance were read. A cordial 
greeting was offered to all those with minutes, as well as 
those without, and each was encouraged to give any word 
which wells up in the heart, for we little know for whom 
our message is intended by our Heavenly Father. We 
come to these annual assemblies hoping to receive the 
bread of life which comes from heaven for the nourish- 
ment of our immortal souls; we are seated, as it were, 
around the communion table of the Lord. The prayer is 
for strength to go forth and do his will as a follower of 
the meek and lowly Jesus and a true disciple. 

Baltimore Quarterly Meeting forwarded a proposition 
toread and answer the Ninth Query but oncea year. This 
query refers to the treatment of those who have violated 
the Discipline. It was referred to the joint standing 
committee on Queries. 

At the opening of the afternoon session the represen- 
tatives reported that they were united in proposing the 
names of Elizabeth M. Koser and Rebecca J. Broomell for 
Clerks, which the meeting approved. Epistles from the 
Yearly Meetings of New York and Philadelphia were 
read. Inreferring to the philanthropic work which these 
letters mention, a Friend said that the subject of purity 
was claiming the attention of women all over the land, 
and they are reaching out hands to clasp ours in the good 
work. Are our hearts touched by the magnitude of the 
work? ‘* To the Jew first’’ the message was given, and 
if we are ready it is our privilege to enter in, but the 
Lord’s work will be done and his ‘‘ peculiar people ’’ are 
those who do his will. 

The report of the First-day School Committee was read 
and approved, and the appropriation asked for united with. 


THIRD-DAY, TENTH MONTH 27. 


Further consideration was given in Men’s Branch, to 
the subject of encouraging the smaller meetings, but ac- 
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tion was deferred at this time. The epistle from Indiana 
Yearly Meeting was read. The Representative Commit- 
tee submitted the minutes of their proceedings during the 
past year, which were read and the acts of the committee 
approved and confirmed. The joint standing committee 
on the Indian concern laid their annual report before the 
meeting, which was read and united with. (We shall 
give it in part or in full later.) At the afternoon session 
the Standing Committee of women’s branch laid before 
men’s meeting an interesting report of their labors during 
the last year in the direction of the ‘‘ purification of the 
press.’’ The report received much approval, and $100 
was appropriated to the committee for expenses the com- 
ing year. 

The committee appointed last year to consider the 
proposal to hold the yearly meeting in joint session, sub- 
mitted a report favoring that plan. After an extended 
discussion, it was agreed to unite with the judgment of 
women’s branch that the subject be referred to next year 
for further consideration. The epistle from [Illinois 
Yearly Meeting was read. 

In women’s branch, in the morning, prayer was offered 
by one of the visiting Friends, after which the report of 
the Press Committee was read and cordially united with. 
It showed a large amount of work accomplished by the 
women of the Society. A Friend said her soul rejoiced 
in the spirit of the report, and she believed the arm of the 
Lord had been the strength of those who labored in the 
work. We should show our appreciation of the clean 
papers by subscribing for them and if our time is too 
crowded to read them, distribute them among those whose 
hunger is fed upon that which is debasing. The ‘‘Sunday’’ 
paper should not find its way into the homes of Friends ; 
its influence is pernicious, its effect insidious, and it is 
corrupting to our children, into whose hands it is sure to 
fall. 

The subject of appointing a committee to encourage 
the smaller meetings was introduced from men’s branch. 
It was thought that the yearly meeting owes a debt to 
these by way of encouragement, and it was decided to unite 
in appointing a joint committee to bring forward names of 
Friends for this service. 

The report of the joint committee upon the proposition 
to hold the yearly meeting in joint session was read. The 
report recommended that the change should be made. A 
very full and free discussion of the subject ensued, by which 
it appeared that a majority of those present approved of the 
committee’s report, but in consideration for those who 
were not yet ready to move forward, it was agreed to place 
the subject upon the minutes, that it may be taken up again 
next year. 

At the opening of the afternoon session the meeting 
received a visit from Joseph Powell. He desired to cau- 
tion those who are engaged with other denominations in 
mission or charitable work that they should be true to 
the principle ef immediate revelation which we as a So- 
ciety hold. And when vocal prayer is called from those 
thus engaged we can always propose that all should en- 
gage in silent prayer. The minutes of the Representa- 
tive Committee were read, also the report on Indian 
affairs. The addition of a new query was proposed, ask- 
ing, ‘‘ Have you any philanthropic work conducted by 
the meeting and under its care?’’ It was referred to the 
committee having such subjects in charge. 

(Zo be Concluded. ) 


Ir you have a good friend, tried through many years, 
do not throw him off because he fails at some point to 
come up to your notions of duty.—American Friend. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
BIRDS AND THEIR FRIENDS. 
BY GRACEANNA LEWIS. 


Many years ago, when I began the study of birds, I had 
no plates and no specimens,—nothing but a book of 
verbal descriptions, with the technical terms of which | 
was unfamiliar. It took me three weeks to know the 
common song-sparrow. I kept my book open at the de- 
scription of this bird and when onecame near I watched 
its markings. But a bird with a will of its own and 
wings to obey that will, cared little for my mental picture 
of it. Almost before my eye could seize a point, the 
animated little creature would be beyond sight. By per- 
severance I finally came to know these birds so as to be 
able to distinguish them from any one of the numerous 
other sparrows. They repaid me amply, meeting as they 
did in the vines and shrubs, and even on the ground 
about the house, some of them coming nightly to roost 
near our door where they had nested. One of them 
sang for us all winter long, until on a fatal day in 
February, it was carried off by a hungry sparrow-hawk 
whose plumage and bearing I had been admiring, as he 
sat in full view perched on a grape-vine arbor. | 
thought it a great good fortune to see such a beautiful 
bird, but when the musical voice had been hushed for- 
ever, I had no love for sparrow-hawks, with all their 
bravery of black and white and rust color. 

In the same laborious manner as that applied to the 
song-sparrow, I learned all of the common song birds 
which visited my home or which were found in our 
woods. The best place for observation, I found, was 
seated quietly under a cherry tree when the fruit was ripe. 
There, in an hour, I could see a greater variety of birds 
than would be met with in a whole afternoon in the 
woods. Having exhausted my home resources, I after- 
ward went to the Academy of Natural Sciences, in Phila- 
delphia, where could be seen the birds of the world in 
such overwhelming numbers that at first I was completely 
confused by them. Gradually, by the aid of books and 
specimens, the birds of different countries took their 
place in their proper systematic order, forming a whole 
of vastly increased interest. I remember giving an entire 
winter to the birds of Australia alone. The birds of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and South America, with those of 
Oceanic Islands, required similar studies. In time I 
could fairly call myself an ornithologist, but I was in no 
haste about it. The problems of a natural classification 
occupied my mind very deeply, and I felt I must have a 
wider knowledge to be able to build upon any sure 
foundation. The beginning I had made led to the study 
of animal life in general, and thus I became a zodlogist. 
Still later I took up the more systematic study of plant 
life, and all these studies led to far wider reaches until 
the broad outlook of Naturalist was attained, all beginning 
with the little brown song-sparrow of my country home, 
and the sights and sounds of country life,—the dearest 
I have ever known. . 

The beginner of the present day has many aids to 
the study of birds, not at first accessible to me. Many 
popular writers, such as Olive Thorne Miller, John Bur- 
roughs, and Bradford Torrey, have awakened public in- 
terest in the subject, and the study is now rendered com- 
paratively easy by the numerous excellent works on 
Ornithology, chief of which remains to be the classic of 
Alexander Wilson, with which I was early supplied. 

Few who have not entered upon this study can 
imagine the pleasure to be found in it. Much can be 
learned from mere observation. To wander at will, in 
field and wood, with the ear open to catch any note or 
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song of bird, and the eye trained to notice the least flutter 
in the branches, cannot fail to result in an interesting 
knowledge of bird-life. Every student should possess an 
opera-glass. It is an efficient aid to the eye, and will 
often enable one to recognize a bird, when otherwise 
there might be much difficulty in its identification. The 
habits of birds are also much more readily watched with- 
out alarming any shy inhabitant of the wood, or interfer- 
ing with the maternal cares of the more domestic species. 

I well remember at one time seeing a robin teaching 
its little one to hop. With adelectable morsel in its 
mouth, it would stand a/most within reach of the birdling, 
on the ground, and would then move backward to entice 
the owner of the yellow throat to follow, reminding one 
of a human parent winning its child to its first steps. 
Probably the restless fledgeling had flown from the nest 
too early, a calamity which frequently befalls young 
robins. Should an uneducated cat appear upon the scene, 
the distressed cries of all bird-dom will arouse the most 
inattentive ear. Even the English sparrow will unite in 
the general outcry, and will sometimes, as I have seen, 
risk its own life by flying at the intruder. On occasions 
when the birds, seemed to ask and expect human help, I 
have relieved the anxiety by placing the unfortunate young 
adventurer in a crotch of a tree where it could be guarded 
by its parents, and have at the same time been taught a 
lesson by the birds whose sympathies are so spontaneous, 
and are so urgently manifested without regard to specific 
differences. Cat-bird, robin, and sparrow are equally 
affected when a nestling is in danger, and all unite in the 
clamor until safety is assured. 

On very hot days I have seen robins standing on the 
edge of the nest watching the brood, but at the time 
affording the necessary air. In feeding her young, the 
mother is careful to give each one in succession, a cherry, 
or to divide a worm impartially, so that each may have a 
bit of the proper size to swallow. 

When undisturbed, robins are especially confiding, 
often building in situations exposed to hourly observation. 
In one instance, the nest was placed in a fork of a tree 
standing on the pathway from the house to the barn ; an- 
other selected a position not a yard from our door ; still 
another built amongst the timbers of a tram-way where 
cars for the transportation of iron-ore were constantly 
passing to and fro above them, and I am happy to record 
that not one of eighteen workmen employed betrayed the 
trust reposed in them, but instead seemed to take a pride 
in the preservation of the nest, and in seeing that the 
brood was reared in safety. 

In a utilitarian town, devoted to business interests, I 
once knew a man who waited to roof his house until the 
young robins were fledged because the parent birds had 
chosen to build amongst his bare rafters. He was an 
uneducated man whom no one would have suspected of 
either enthusiasm or sentiment. In contrast with this 
we may happen to know of song-birds which are illegally 
shot by wealthy owners of strawberry patches, and decide 
for ourselves where true gentlemanliness is to be found. 

Individual robins, even in the wild state, are superior 
to others in melody. Morning after morning one may 
hear one sweet voice rising above the somewhat monoto- 
nous chorus, proving the capabilities of the vocal organs 
in this species. 

I was once attracted by a bird-song which I knew to 
be that of a robin, but which reminded me of the mock- 
ing-bird and also of the wood-thrush. Inquiry revealed 
the fact that the rare singer was a common robin which 
had been reared from the nest as a pet bird, and had 
been fed on richer and more abundant food than it could 
have obtained in its native haunts, the result being that 
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in captivity the vocal organs had been developed at the 
expense of liberty. 

The robin, while not ordinarily a fine singer, belongs 
to the family of the thrushes which includes some of our 
very best musicians. One of these, our common brown 
thrush or ‘‘ thrasher,’’ is associated in my mind with the 
month of May and an apple orchard with millions of 
fragrant blossoms. Seated in the midst of these, in the 
dewy morning, this delightful songster would greet the 
sun with such a joyous and thrilling strain that one 
would wish all the world might hear. In the evening the 
quality of the song was wholly different. The bird 
seemed to feel the influence of the evening hush and the 
quiet of the waiting stars. Sweet, tender, sacred, one 
asked not for the world, but only for the dearest of the 
home circle to listen. An embodiment of music and of 
the spirit of the hour, all the muscles of the little body 
were in accord. The very feathers, as well as the wings 
and tail, would rise with the high, or fall with the low, 
quiver with the tremulous, dying notes, before darkness 
fell, and the song melted into silence. 

The wood-thrush, or wood-robin, was formerly con- 
sidered a very shy bird, and is so described by Wilson, 
and Thomas Jefferson. It does love shaded streams, but, 
like its cousin, the robin, when undisturbed is extremely 
confidential toward those who protect it. It seems to have 
learned by generations of experience where its safety will 
not be endangered. Perhaps it would be more true to 
say that birds are fearless until they are taught by gener- 
ations of experience to distrust. Like most other song- 
birds, shade, water, fruit, and insect food, and Auman 
kindness, are its requirements. Where these can be ob- 
tained, it will multiply in peace, and become almost, if 
not quite, as familiar as the common robin. Amongst 
other places known to me where it has found happy con- 
ditions are Germantown, Pa., partsof West Philadelphia, 
and the woods adjoining Media. At my country home 
in northern Chester county, one of these birds alighted 
near our parlor door, picking up sticks, evidently for the 
purpose of building. The door being open it entered 
the parlor and hopped to the middle of the room. A 
friend and myself were sitting there at the time, but our 
presence seemed in no wise to alarm the small explorer. 
We kept perfectly still, and after satisfying herself that 
our parlor was not in good taste for a wood-thrush, she 
hopped out again and entered a woodshed which she ex- 
amined critically for a good building site. She finally 
retired, unsatisfied, and in a wood belonging to an adja- 
cent farm we heard the notes of a wood-thrush, probably 
her mate, during all the time of song. 

In Media, this year, a pair built in a tree in the yard 
of one of my friends, and there hatched their eggs, much 
to the delight of the children of the family. Congratu- 
lations on the founding of a colony there were brought 
to an end by a homeless, prowling cat, but as wood- 
thrushes are abundant in a continuous copse leading down 
to a sheltered stream, we hope for better success another 
year. 


(Conclusion to Follow.) 


Ir public libraries were half as costly as public din- 
ners, or books cost the tenth part of what bracelets do, 
even foolish men and women might sometimes suspect 
that there was good in reading as well as in munching 
and sparkling.— Ruskin. 


TuE infinite sends its messages to us by untutored spirits 
and the lips of little children and the unboastful beauty of 
simple nature. —Zowe/l. 
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PAPERS READ AT SWARTHMORE. 
XXV. 
PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 
LEWIS V. SMEDLEY. 


TuHaT this is an opportune time for the consideration of 
the subject is quite apparent in the unrest of the oppressed 
nations, or rather subjects of nations, of the earth. The 
cry for liberty is going out from the burdened, and its 
unheeded lamentations are being taken up until the scroll 
of the brutal butcherings of war is lengthened, and its 
pages filled with the names of the fallen written with 
their own blood, which should be as sacred in the minds 
of men as that which coursed the veins of martyrs in the 
cause of truth. From the sunny climes of Cuba comes 
wafted by the south wind the sound of clashing armies in 
the struggle for what must ultimately be the overthrow of 
the rule of tyranny, grinding out the brawny muscles of 
earnest toil, and of that which all mankind should enjoy, 
—the right to be heard in their oppression ; that all just 
and reasonable claims should be heard, and that which 
contributes to the comfort and peace of mankind should 
be granted. From across the sea is cabled the restless 
spirit bred by wrong and oppression, until freedom is 
purchased or suppressed all too dearly at the price of 
human lives and intense suffering. Amid it all the cry 
goes forth for the solution of the grave question of war 
and its attendant evils, that governments as individuals 
may settle their disputes and contentions by a more sat- 
isfactory method, that shall give justice to the aggrieved 
and demand of the oppressor the fulfillment of the golden 
rule of life. 

The solution of these intricate questions, it is claimed, 
can be brought about by the work of Arbitration,—that 
mankind, either as individuals or collectively as nations, 
should deal with their brother men with a fairness that 
shall so imbue their minds with the desire of its accom- 
plishment, that the end in view will be manifest in each, 
viz.; the maintenance of peace and the settlement of 
such difficulties as shall occur by an arbitration of those 
points in a way that shall determine a just result to each 
and all concerned. That such is desirable is certainly 
evident to every thoughtful mind; that the disastrous 
effects of war should be shunned by every nation of the 
earth is too apparent to endeavor at this time to offer any 
argument depicting its horrors and sufferings, its evil 
consequences in the debasing influences for succeeding 
years, its extravagance, its costs,—nor leave untold the 
stain of sin, left pictured for the coming generations, of 
the failure to properly estimate the value of human life, 
and the fulfillment of its mission on the earth. 

Man, it is said, when reared to know and follow the 
impressions of his better nature, becomes in the image of 
his Maker but little less than the angels, but when left to 
follow the unrestricted and unconcerned passions of his 
baser nature becomes the most dangerous of all the ani- 
mals of God’s creation. As, under the former leadings, 
he embraces the virtues which were intended to ripen the 
soul for the associations of the pure and undefiled, so 
under the latter, unrestraint and self-will breed that 
distrust in God and man, and applies his faculties to the 
estrangement from the former and unconcern for the 
latter, and when in enmity to his fellow-man is met uses 
that faculty to such an extent, that to-day, in the destruc- 
tive implements of his invention, almost precludes the 
possibilities of war, until the cry is no more, ‘‘ Peace, 
Peace, there is no Peace,’’ but ‘‘ Peace, Peace, there 
must be Peace,’’ and relegate to the rear the horrors of 
war. 

Is its accomplishment possible, and can all the diffi- 
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culties between nations be safely entrusted to arbitration ? 
That the soldiers of the standing army may be no longer 
a non-productive element in the country’s make-up, that 
the implements of war may be made to do service as the 
plow-share and the pruning-hook, that the modern war- 
ship shall prove her prow in peaceable missions to other 
lands, that from our treasury shall be returned to the 
people the burdensome tax, instead of worse than wasted 
in modern warfare or the preparation for such,—if all 
this can be accomplished without imperiling the nation’s 
safety, the effort is surely worth a trial ; no longer is that 
old heathen adage to find verification in civilization’s 
realm, that ‘‘In time of peace prepare for war,’’ but 
rather, ‘‘ At all times peace;’’ and show it by a spirit 
which shall beget it in all others, by manifesting a de- 
termination to live so with all, and not attempt to appal 
others in the preparation for war, but, in that belief 
which begets example, teach the lesson of faith in unfit- 
ting ourselves for it. From England come the glad 
tidings of peace through a desire to forever debar the 
possibilities of war with this country, and so firmly has it 
fastened itself in the minds of the people of each that its 
realization seems imminent, and may these, the head na- 
tions of the world, so teach the example of Christian 
brotherhood that others shall hasten to adopt it. With 
the other nations of the east, we are led to believe that 
the good feeling now existing in them for us is such that 
the fear of intrusion or transgression of the laws govern- 
ing nations, can only be such that their peaceable adjust- 
ment can well be brought about through a tribunal 
appointed for such purposes, and command much more 
respect than through the maintenance of a military post 
or naval squadron. 

Fresh in our mind is the recent trouble with Spain, 
and the intricate questions naturally arising from sur- 
rounding circumstances, which threatened at one time to 
lead to serious difficulties ; the interest of many of the 
citizens of the United States in the freedom of Cuba 
made it seem, at one time, a question worthy of consid- 
eration, and yet how nicely has its settlement been 
accomplished, the clear head of our President proving 
competent for the occasion ; and his action commendable 
as the wisest and best course to pursue, in fact the only 
one that shall forever insure to us that brotherhood among 
other nations in justice and honor; yet it is hard to 
observe the eppression, and allow such cruel atrocities to 
be perpetrated, and not cry, ‘‘ It is enough,’’ and aid the 
subject of such cruelty to the relief so justly deserved. 

The history of such oppression has ever been insur- 
rection, and ultimately freedom purchased at a price all 
too dear in the blood of the oppressed and oppressor, 
alike staining the soil over which injustice reigns. How 
can war in such cases be averted? Who will stay the 
hand of tyranny raised to destroy? Who will foster the 
cause of freedom? Here again we assert the cause of 
arbitration could far better secure the desired result than 
the uncertainty of war. 

The progress of truth and right has ever and will 
continue to assert itself; although the subject may submit 
to the yoke for a while, yet, as they grow to the realiza- 
tion of their possible attainments, they will demand of 
the oppressor freedom commensurate with their capa- 
bilities. 

Whilst might may have made right in times past, it is 
surely time now in the advancement of Christian thought 
when right shall have the supremacy and righteousness 
shall abound in theearth. Shall we not enter our protest 
against the further equipment of that service which 
should, long ere this, have found its hiding-place in an 
age whose boasts of righteousness and Christian philan- 
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thropy found little place compared to that of our own ? 
We have learned all too dearly the sorrowful effects of 
fostering a recognized evil and permitting its corrupting 
influence to so debase the country’s liberty that only 
internal dissension could accomplish its overthrow. May 
we profit by the lesson, and so adjust the laws and their 
enforcement as to secure to all the best welfare possible. 
Our duty to the Indians will only have been fulfilled when 
we restore to them that confidence long since misplaced, 
and through education fit him for citizenship, and thus 
establish here an everlasting peace, and settle a trouble- 
some question, the only excuse for maintaining a standing 
army. 

Taking the question as a whole, we shall find a more 
peaceable settlement of the question of strife will come 
when we lose sight of selfish interests in the good of 
the whole, than at the point of the bayonet. Why should 
Spain demand of her subjects unjust tribute, or England 
permit her agents to wrench from Africa’s natives the 
land they rightfully own, or encroach on South African 
soil because of hidden treasure there? Or, coming 
home, why should the onward march of civilization drive 
the Indian from his hunting grounds without a just treaty, 
and that faithfully carried out? ‘‘ The way of the trans- 
gressor is hard,’’ and applies its sting to nations as well 
as individuals. Glad are we to note the disposition of 
to-day is to redress the wrong by a careful and calm de- 
liberation. Ulysses S. Grant has said, ‘‘ Though I have 
been trained as a soldier and have participated in many 
battles, there never was a time when in my opinion some 
way could not have been found to prevent the drawing of 
the sword.’’ From Earl Russell come these significant 
words: ‘*On looking over the wars which have been 
carried on during the past century, and examining the 
causes of them, I do not see one in which, if there had 
been proper temper between the parties, the questions in 
dispute might not have been settled without recourse to 
arms.”’ 

Peace is the offspring of justice, war of injustice; in 
the former is life and growth, in the latter death and 
decay ; and when we have learned to settle our differ- 
ences through arbitration, we will wonder how war was 
ever tolerated. The clouds are lifting, the dawning of 
the better day is foretold ; already the settlement of about 
forty cases which in times past would have been thought 
cause for war have found a peaceable adjustment through 
arbitration. ‘The way seems now opened for the reign of 
peace, and well must the prepared field be guarded that 
no tares of the enemy be sown thereon. With some 
alarm may we view the military spirit that is finding its 
way upon us through the pretext of a perfect physique 
and implicit obedience ; but if this cannot be had except 
in cultivation of the spirit of war—which it begets—we 
are surely paying dear for the training; that other 
motives than the two mentioned are in view there seems 
little doubt, and whether in church or school the boy is 
trained, the results are the same: on the plastic mind 
of childhood the musket and the sword leave the impress 
of human destruction more than patriotism ; the spirit 
of tyranny more than justice. There must be a con- 
science in the matter; the testimony of this people, as 
well as many others, against the bearing of arms and 
military training is bearing its fruits to-day in the 
progress of peace. 

True patriotism to one’s country is that which con. 
duces to its best interests, and sees beyond its borders 
the general welfare of humanity. The tendency of the 
age is to lessen war, then why encourage the military 
spirit ? 

We study how to avoid disease and epidemics in 





‘through the hands of the priesthood. 
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order that life may be prolonged, and yet are threatened 
with a discipline that leads to the wholesale desolation of 
homes, and entails intense suffering and expense through 
the medium of military tactics. 

If the blood of Abel cried out from the ground, what 
shall be said of the thousands slaughtered in modern 
warfare? Let us learn in peace to curb the lusts of war. 


Lift up the head that low is laid 
In the burden of oppression, 

And right the wrong that round us lies 
In ways of sin’s transgression. 


That man to man as brother lives, 
All bound in love’s embraces, 
And sees the image of his God 
In calm and peaceful faces. 


All radiant in that perfect state 
In which ’tis meet to wander, 

Through ‘* peace on earth, good will to men,”’ 
Our hearts grow ever stronger. 


In love to God through love to man 
The place of its fruition, 

Finds heaven on earth a perfect state, 
In life the full completion. 


THE BIBLE NARRATIVE. 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT. 
From The Outlook, N. Y., Seventh month 18, 1896. 
( Concluded. ) 


MEANWHILE, a very different religious life had been 
developed in this nation—the priestly or ecclesiastical. 
From a very early period in human history, so remote 
that scholars do not know when the practice began, it has 
been the custom among pagan people to express their re- 
ligious sentiments, whether of gratitude for the goodness 
of the gods, of penitence for sin against the gods, of 
desire for the forgiveness of the gods, or of consecration 
to the service of the gods, by sacrifices. Sometimes 
these have been of great magnitude, hundreds of cattle 
being slain at once. Not. infrequently human sacrifices 
have been offered to appease the wrath or win the favor 
of supposed deities. The Jewish ecclesiastical law ac- 
cepted this custom and embodied it in the Jewish ritual, 
but it made two radical changes: it declared that the 
value of the sacrifice depended, not on the value of the 
article secrificed, but on the spirit of the person offering 
it; and it laid stress upon the truth that there was no 
legal obligation to offer such services, that to be of any 
value they must be the free-will offering of the worshiper, 
and must express his real and sincere sentiment. ‘‘ He 
shall offer it of his own voluntary will at the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation before the Lord,’’ was 
the fundamental provision of the ecclesiastical code. But 
as time went on, these sacrifices, which at first were very 
simple, grew more and more elaborate. A temple was 
constructed where they were to be offered. Probably at 
first custom, eventually law, forbade offering them any- 
where else. At first a father might offer for his family, 
or a king for his people, but later the priesthood took the 
whole control of the sacrificial system, and no offerings 
were counted legitimate except those which passed 
This code, which 
was nearly a thousand years in growing up, was finally 
embodied in a series of written regulations, most of 
which were contained in the Book of Leviticus, but some 
also in Exodus and some in numbers. This code, so 
strangely different from the simple moral law of the Book 
of the Covenant and the second giving of the law—the 
Book of Deuteronomy—embodies the priestly or ecclesi- 
astical life of the nation as it had grown up in and 
around the Temple in Jerusalem during a thousand years. 
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While this growth{was taking place in the prophetic 
and in the ecclesiastical life of the kingdom, there was 
also growing up among the Jews a literature. The most 
notable portion of literature consisted of sermons or 
addresses delivered by men who were at once preachers, 
reformers, and statesmen. They fulfilled this three-fold 
function much as John Calvin did in Geneva, as Knox 
did in Scotland, and as the Puritan preachers did in New 
England. The preacher in a theocracy is the public 
counselor both of the officers and of the people. These 
sermons or addresses—sometimes they were songs sung to 
the accompaniment of a harp, and often were poetic in 
their form—were, in the course of time, collected under 
the names of the principal preachers. The book, how- 
ever, not infrequently bore the name of one preacher, 
while it contained utterances of several. This is espe- 
cially the case with the Book of Isaiah and with that of 
Zechariah. In such a case the principal author gave his 
name to the entire collection. Many of these prophecies 
are unintelligible, or almost unintelligible to the reader 
of our ordinary English Bible, because he does not know 
the historical conditions under which they were uttered. 
His state of mind in respect to them is like that of one 
who should read Daniel Webster’s reply to Hayne with- 
out knowing that there was a United States of America 
and a threatened movement to nullify the national laws, if 
not to secede from the nation. 

The hymns of the Jewish nation which grew up 
through the long period of its history from the time of 
David, if not from the time of Moses, down almost 
to the time of Christ, were gathered together, as in our 
day hymns in common use are gathered together in hymn- 
books. This Hebrew hymn-book is known as the Book 
of Psalms. I have no doubt that David contributed 
some of the most beautiful of these Psalms to the collec- 
tion, though this is doubted by some scholars. But it is 
quite certain that a majority of them were written ata 
much later date, and many of them while the Jews were 
captives in Babylon, or after their return to the Holy 
Land. The other books of the Old Testament would be 
classified in ordinary literature, probably, as belles-lettres. 
How far those which are historical in their form have a 
historical basis of truth we cannot now judge. They are 
to be regarded, however, as literature, not as history. 
Such is the Book of Ruth,—a beautiful idyl of the colo- 
nial days, illustrating the sincerity and simplicity of 
woman's love; the Book of Esther,—a dramatic story, 
illustrating woman’s courage and glowing with splendid 
patriotism ; the Book of Job, which has been well called 
an ‘‘epic of the inner life,’’ and which some eminent 
critics have characterized as the noblest poem in litera- 
ture ; the Book of Ecclesiastes,—in appearance a mono- 
logue, but in reality a dialogue, in which ‘‘ The Two 
Voices ’’ in man, as Tennyson calls them, the voice of 
cynicism and that of spiritual hope, struggle for victory ; 
and the Song of Solomon,—a love drama in whicha 
maiden resists all the flatteries and blandishments of the 
king who would make her queen of his harem, and re- 
mains faithful to her peasant lover, to whom at last she 
returns in purity and happiness. To these must be 
added the Book of Proverbs, a collection of the wise 
sayings and apophthegms which grew up in the nation 
during the thousand years of its history, and which took 
the name of Solomon because of his historic reputation 
for worldly wisdom. Had it been written by one man, 
we might have described him as the Benjamin Franklin 
of hisage and community. Finally, we must add, last of 
all, though the date of its composition is uncertain, the 
Book of Genesis; that is, the Book of Origins. This 
was written late in Hebrew history, as a kind of intro- 
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duction to the historical books. In it the author takes 
the legends of a prehistoric time as he finds them float- 
ing in tradition of his own and other nations, and re- 
writes them, writing God and divine truth into them, 
somewhat as Tennyson took the Arthurian legends and 
rewrote them in ‘‘ The Idylls of the King,’’ sometimes 
interpreting moral beauty which he discovered in them, 
sometimes imparting to them moral beauty which they 
did not before possess. 

This is the Old Testament. It is a collection of 
Hebrew literature ; it includes law, history, hymnody, 
drama, fiction, poetry, and moral and religious teaching ; 
perhaps I might say sermons. Its earliest important 
writing is the Book of the Covenant ; its latest, proba- 
bly some of the Psalms. Its Book of Deuteronomy is an 
elaboration and amplification of the political and relig- 
ious instruction of the founder of the commonwealth. 
Its Book of Leviticus is an elaboration of the liturgical 
code which grew up during eight hundred years or more 
of church life. Its literature is as various and as splen- 
did as can be found in that of any other nation in an 
equal length of time, though not as voluminous. And 
the whole collection is pervaded by the great, simple, 
inspiring religious ideas that there is one God, that he is 
a righteous God, that he demands righteousness of his 
children, and that if they desire righteousness he will for- 
give their sins and help them to become worthy to be 
called his children. This message to Israel by its 
prophets, this message of Israel to the world, this reve- 
lation of God and his righteousness and his redeeming 
love, constitute the value of a book which has not only 
no peer, but nothing parallel or analogous to it in this 
respect in the literature of the world, and make it a 
fitting preparation for the New Testament, in which this 
revelation of God reaches its climax in the life of Jesus 
Christ. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 46.—ELEVENTH MONTH 15, 1896. 
THE CHILDREN OF GOD. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—As many as are led by the Spirit of God, these are 
sons of God.—Romans 8: 14. 


Scripture reading: Romans 8: I-17. 
TEACHING. 

The text of this lesson needs to be read in close con- 
nection with the preceding chapter to gain a clear idea 
of the reasoning of the author. His mind had been 
awakened to the necessity of obedience to something 
higher than the outward law. His purpose was not alone 
to show the difference between the Mosaic and Christian 
dispensations, but he sought to bring conviction to the 
minds of his fellow members as to the necessity of yield- 
ing to the impulses of the spirit life within them, and he 
sought to accomplish this by citing from his own experi- 
ence and recounting with vivid accuracy the struggles he 
endured in obtaining the mastery over his own carnal 
nature. 

Having done this, and knowing from whence he de- 
rived the power to achieve such victory, his spirit was 
raised in thankfulness to God for the conscious sense of 
the inward peace experienced through the faithful walk- 
ing after the Spirit. How plainly he points to the man- 
ner in which this freedom is obtained. ‘‘ The law of the 
spirit of life in Jesus Christ hath made me free from the 
law of sin and death.’’ The spirit of light and life must 
ever free from the spirit of darkness and death, and be- 
lieving there could be no stronger proof of the efficacy 
of this Christ-life than by referring them to himself, he 
thus presents its illustrated effects. 

When Paul wrote his Second Epistle to the Church at 
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Corinth, he reiterated the same truth when he cautioned 
them against reading the law under the vail, declaring, 
«« Where the Spirit of the Lord is there is liberty.’’ The 
righteousness of the law, the spirit, the design, the full 
purpose of it, is to be fulfilled in those who are obedient 
to the spirit of its teachings. 

It is a most beautiful and comforting thought that 
this germ of spirit-life, being quickened and vitalized by 
the Spirit of God, becomes in us an element of life, of 
light, and true liberty, lifting us into an atmosphere 
wherein we cannot only contemplate the true character 
of our Father, but feel and know for ourselves that he is 
graciously leading us out of the dark ways of error and 
transgression into the illuminated paths of true peace. 

Paul, through a willing spirit of obedience, was 
brought into a condition of true sonship with the Father, 
and was thus enabled to testify of the beauties of this 
established relationship. He, like the Master whom he 
was following, when speaking of those around him, made 
use of subjects with which they were familiar to illustrate, 
not only the truths themselves, but the manner also in 
which they were introduced to the mind. 

It was a custom frequent among Hebrews, Greeks, 
and Romans, to take children from one family and incor- 
porate or adopt them into another, and when thus adopted 
they became joint heirs with other children already in 
the household, or with those born therein afterward, and 
the rights proceeding from this relationship were un- 
folded to the children by the teaching of the parents, 
and served to bind them more closely together, and en- 
abled them to recognize the true spirit of adoption, 
which was, not fear but love. 

So Paul bore this testimony to the Christians at 
Rome, that they, having chosen this school of Christ as 
their portion, were by this spirit of adoption enabled to 
cry, ‘‘Abba, Father!’’ and being led by his spirit into 
that glorious sonship, found within themselves that which 
bore witness to their being ‘‘children of God, and if 
children, then heirs ; heirs of God and joint heirs with 
Christ.’’ 

The continuance through the unmeasured years of 
eternity of the life of the Father which was in Jesus 
Christ was his promised and realized inheritance, so if we 
become joint heirs with him we shall not only be the 
recipients of his life, but sharers in his destiny. 


LESSON NOTES. 

Paul finds in his own experience the illustration of the 
truth he would impress. He had known the bondage of 
‘* the law of sin and death’’ from which he had been 
liberated by the ‘‘law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus.’’ In his early life when he stands there holding 
the garments of them that stoned Stephen, we havea 
picture, bold and clear; on the one hand a man of ar- 
dent nature filled with enthusiasm for the new truth, 
facing death with martyr spirit, his last words a prayer 
for his enemies. Then in striking contrast Saul, the 
Pharisee, a believer in the law, not yet ‘‘led by the 
Spirit of God,’’ but as heroic in death as Stephen and as 
honest in his belief. Zealous in his religion, ‘‘ Saul of 
Tarsus had heard Stephen’s defense with the indignation 
of a Pharisee of the Pharisees, but in the midst of his 
anger God had darted into his soul one of those piercing 
goads which cannot long be resisted. The memory of 
that day never faded from his mind.’’ No wonder he is 
able to write of these mental conflicts with such vigor, 
for it is drawn out of what he has known. Having lived 
under the bondage of the flesh he can rejoice when that 
bondage is broken and he has the freedom of a child of 
God. Lyman Abbott says: ‘‘ Virtue, the conscious 
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recognition of a moral law and the conscious and delib- 
erate conformity to it, is not the consummation of char- 
acter. There is something still higher. The law of the 
spiritual life is not truly the law of the soul until wrought 
into the nature itself. Then virtue becomes the second 
nature. The man no longer by deliberate acts of the 


will conforms to a standard external to himself; he is 
not subject to law, but is himself an embodied law; be- 
comes a law unto himself; does whatever he pleases 
because he pleases to do whatever is right.’’ 


HOW WILL RESPONSIBILITY AFFECT WOMEN? 
Eliza Sproat Turner, of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Lecky, in his valuable work on ‘‘ Democracy and 
Liberty,’’ finds one source of danger in the increasing 
influence of women in politics. He thinks their ten- 
dency, in trying to reform the world, would be to over- 
legislation. They have thrown themselves, for instance, 
into the question of temperance, in such a way as to 
‘considerably alter its prospects.’’ And the same is 
true of vivisection, which they are disposed not only to 
guard, but to abolish, thus dooming thousands of human 
beings to an untold amount of preventible suffering. 
‘« There have been,’’ he says, ‘‘ages in which insensi- 
bility to suffering was the prevailing vice of public opin- 
ion ; in our own, perhaps, more is to be feared from wild 
gusts of unreasoning, uncalculating, hysterical emotion.”’ 

I think that common fairness compels us to acknowl- 
edge the at least partial truth of these opinions. Because 
women are by nature more compassionate, because, in 
their more domestic lives they see so distinctly the imme- 
diate results of intemperance, of immorality, of cruelty, 
they are more likely to be tempted (until they learn its 
futility) to over-legislation and over-coercion, to sweep- 
ing the whole world clean of sin and error by one grand 
whisk of the broom of the law. When it comes to the 
‘* wild gusts of emotion,’’ however, I doubt if we could 
much exaggerate the methods of our brothers; their 
little ways at a nominating convention, for instance, 
where the correct thing is for the delegates to climb on 
chairs and tables, to screech, to howl, to roar, to break 
into sobs, to embrace each other, etc., by way of ex- 
pressing political opinions,—and not about any question 
which could be called ethical, either. Our doings could 
scarcely be more hysterical than those in the bedlam of 
any city bourse; and we should find it hard to be more 
uncalculating than was our Congress a short time ago on 
receiving the message of the President concerning Vene- 
zuela, when, without pausing to consider consequences, 
without stopping to compare the unimportance of the 
issue with the awful results of a possible war, they set to 
work on their resolutions of approval, which were to 
give the cue to a nation, with the glee of a parcel of 
children starting a fire. 

The fact is, we would do better to say that unreason- 
ingness isa tendency of the human race, and then we can 
afford to admit that the feminine half, from the difference 
of the conditions in which it has been reared, and from 
that absence of responsibility which always makes people 
more reckless in the expression of opinions, have been 
thus far even more disposed than men to speak without 
consideration. Make every woman responsible, let her 
realize that when she says a man ought to be hung she is 
helping to hang him, and that when she advocates a war 
she is helping to send the men to the field, and after the 
first wantonness of power, especially of the supposed 
power to legislate sin and suffering out of the world, her 
sense of accountability will steady her. And then it will 
surely not be amiss that she will bring the humanitarian 
view of a political question more frequently to the front. 
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EXPRESSION IN BUSINESS MEETINGS. 


Some of us perhaps still need to be reminded of our 
‘«sins of omission’’ in reference to expression in our 
meetings for business. We believe ina thoughtful, silent 
consideration of subjects, but when one comes to a judg- 
ment it should be voiced in order that sound conclusions 
may be reached. And by the expression of many con- 
cerned minds the right and the wrong—which are often 
only a shading on either side—presents itself more plainly 
and, if the proper attitude of spirit is kept, the correct 
end is attained. 

But how often it occurs when questions of very grave 
import relative to the well-being of our Society or of in- 
dividuals connected therewith are under consideration, 
the many give no word expressive of judgment, reserving 
until too late opinions that would have enriched and dig- 
nified the proceedings. How to reach those who thus 
repress their convictions is a problem not new to us, and 
one that is difficult to settle. Frequent appeals at the 
time are often annoying and sometimes hinder as much 
as help the matter. But one method might prevail if 
entered upon in the right spirit, and that is the exercise 
of the restraining power in those accustomed to speak 
and of ready utterance. These ofttimes have not faith 
enough in silence, and proceed to break it to the closing 
up of utterances that might be valuable. Not that we 
would unduly restrain any, only to desire that the class of 
ready speakers may not too often press their views upon 
the meetings, but keep in remembrance that most excel- 
lent advice embodied in our Rules of Discipline that, 
‘* after having fully expressed their views,’’ they should 
not ‘‘ manifest an over-anxious concern that they should 
prevail.’’ 

A concerned writer in a Friends’ paper with which 
we exchange, alluding to this subject as relating to exer- 
cises in religious meetings, says: ‘* Young people cannot 
speak at a minute’s notice, but they can fake an oppor- 
tunity that they cannot make. I would appeal to them 
(persons frequently heard) whether there does not come 
a time when the experienced preacher has to be as watch- 
ful that he does not exceed, as the inexperienced that he 
does not hold back.”’ 

But above all let our young people be trained toa 
feeling of reverent responsibility, and a sense of duty to 
their religious Society, so that they will be ready to care 
for its interests and to take a just pride in maintaining 
dignity and good order in all of its assemblies. 
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BIRTHS. 


HOOPES.—Ninth month 11, 1896, at Vale, Harford Co., Md., to 
Price and Lizzie L. Hoopes, twin sons, who are named Frank and 
Darlington. 

HOOPES.—At Wilmington, Del., Fifth month 10, 1896, to Gran- 
ville and Mary Eva Hoopes, a son, who is named Linneus L. 


POWNALL.—In Christiana, Lancaster Co., Pa., Ninth month 23, 


1896, to Dr. Levi and Emilie B. Pownall, a son, who is named Levi 
Barnard. 


DEATHS. 


BAKER.—At the home of her daughter, Maria B. Fritts, Tenth 
month 26, 1896, Jane W. Baker, aged go years, and g months; an 
elder of Farmington Executive Meeting, N. Y. 

BRINGHURST.—On Tenth month 13, 1896, in Wilmington, 
Delaware, Sarah, wife of the late Edward Bringhurst, in her 85th year. 


EDWARDS.—In Woodstown, N. J., Tenth month 27, 1896, 
Rachel Edwards, widow of the late Aaron Edwards, aged 81 years. 


FARQUHAR.—Suddenly, of heart failure,on the morning of 
Ninth month 8, 1896, at the residence of her brother, William W. 
Ogborn, New Market, Md., Elizabeth Farquhar, relict of the late 
John Farquhar, in her 79th year ; a member and elder of Bush Creek 
Meeting. 

Her life was spent in kindly deeds and tender care for all around 
her, and she was fully prepared for the eternal sleep _— so Gently 
enveloped her at dawn of day. . E. 


JONES.—Tenth month 31, 1896, Elizabeth Collins, = of Fos 
L. Jones, aged 62 years; a member of the Monthly Meeting held at 
Green street, Philadelphia. 

PARRY.—In Baltimore, Md., 
Parry, aged 71 years. 

REITZEL.—In Philadelphia, Tenth month 29, 1896, William 
Wagner Reitzel, aged 66 years. 

SATTERTHWAITE.—At Kennett Square, Pa., Tenth month 29, 
1896, Mary Palmer, wife of Jacob W. Satterthwaite, aged 56 years ; 
a member of Kennett Monthly Meeting. 

After a lingering and painful illness, superinduced by /a grifpfe, 
this beloved wife, loving mother, and dear friend, has been removed 
from our midst, leaving a void in our hearts which can only be filled 
by sweet memories of her that will linger about those who loved her 
and knew her best. Her sweet and gentle spirit has been released 
from the fetters of the “ earthly house,” and transplanted to bloom in 
the heavenly mansion. We pause and wonder why thus early the 
‘« mantle was lifted and the veil rent,’’ for her soul was deeply stirred, 
and her heart and hands willing to aid in every ‘‘ good word and 
work.” She was active in the First-day school, and interested in all 
lines of work for the welfare of our beloved Society. She obeyed the 
call, ‘‘Go ye into the vineyard and labor.’’ Thus, in obeying this 
call, she also felt it her Christian duty to work outside of our fold for 
the betterment and uplifting of humanity. In her home life her quiet 
taste and grace of manners were most beautifully exemplified. Even 
when environed by that fatal malady, consumption, the sunshine of her 
spirit radiated from her loving bosom and gave evidence that she pos- 
sessed the adornment of “a meek and quiet spirit, which in the sight 
of God is of great price.’ Her love of nature came toher as an in- 
spiration, and she saw in the lowliest flower the workmanship of his 
hands. The autumn was especially dear to her heart, and thus she 


was “gathered” to “ make up his jewels ” in her most cherished 
month. 


Fourth month 4, 1896, Joseph 


With the falling leaf and the autumn haze, 
The call to this dear one was given: 
** Come up higher and dwell with me 
And the loved ones who have entered i in 
To the mansions of rest, in heaven.” F, 


YOCOM.—At his home, near Wakefield, Lancaster county, Pa., 
toth of Tenth month, 1896, Jesse Yocom, in the 61st year of his age ; 
a member of Little Britain Monthly and Particular Meeting. 

He will be much missed, being a regular attender of all our meet- 
ings, often going under great physical weakness, but mourning over 
the innovations which as he thought were creeping into the Society 
from time to time, under the plea of an advancement in best things. 


Being faithful to the light given him, he no doubt has heard | the 
welcome of “ well done.” 


MARGARET G. CORLIES. 


Opening the INTELLIGENCER and reading the uplifting of Margaret 
G. Corlies, my spirit seemed wafted away to realms of light, where 
she had entered in for the reward of well done. 

Out of the glow of the heavenly kingdom there shines back a radi- 
ance on her beautiful Christian life. Though modesty and humility 
were her strong characteristics, it was not a weak life that drifted with 
the current, but a great, strong spirit, listening always for the Master’s 
voice, and then speeding to do his bidding. The sweetness of her 
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doing was a touch of the Divine, and recipients of her many noble gifts 
became conscious of the nearer Presence of Infinite Love. 

Her helpful thought went out in such tender sympathy that it re- 
freshed the thirsty soul, strengthened the drooping spirit, and was balm 
to wounded hearts. Only the All-Seeing Eye can know the fullness of 
the measure of good she pressed into other lives. To do likewise will 
win for us the blessing promised to be given. M. S, 

Aiken, S. C. 





GROWTH. 
Paper read at Langhorne Young Friends’ Association, 

Att growth is slow. Not in one hour does the seed 
spring to the little plant, not in one day does the flower 
grow to the perfect fruit, not in one year does the small 
shoot grow to the magnificent forest tree; but, slowly, 
nurtured by nature’s kind hand, the miracles of growth 
are effected in the natural world ; and shall we be less 
patient with things spiritual ? 

A lesson of our childhood may lie dormant in our 
hearts until youth or middle age ; it may be sorrow that 
shall cause the awakening that is the seed. However it 
comes, let us nourish it, with full faith that our kind 
Heavenly Father will help us in its development, will 
speak to us and guide us aright so that by slow, some- 
times almost imperceptible growth we shall reach that 
higher, better life which was shown us by our loving 
brother. Let us realize that this awakening is only the 
beginning of the end, that we must watch carefully the 
faults to which we are addicted, keeping back the angry 
word, restraining the unkind thought. God makes it 
easier for us to do this, but he expects us to do our part, 
and we must not forget that at the first show of color the 
bud does not become a blossom; but that as the bud 
grows the color increases and finally overspreading all, we 
have the beautiful flower. So will it be with our lives ; 
gradually this little seed will expand until it so over- 
spreads our natures that we, as the flower, will fulfill God’s 
plan concerning us. ; 

It seems to me one fault of Christianity is to suppose 
that this result can be obtained too early. We speak of 
a change of heart, of getting religion, as if they were 
happenings of a day. I believe some are kept from the 
churches who might be good, earnest workers, because 
they feel they are not good enough, that they have not 
experienced some wonderful feeling, and because they do 
not feel willing yet to give up the diversions of this world. 
I sometimes think we are responsible for this, and that if 
we showed them that we believe that uniting with the 
church or meeting is only one step in the growth toward 
a higher and purer life, we might gain many who would 
be glad to labor with us but for this feeling. The little 
seed germinates when the desire to work and to unite 
with those working in a good cause comes into our hearts, 
and we need to nourish it and keep others in the same 
work that the growth may be perfect, and that abundant 
fruit may be the harvest. Let us show these persons, 
then, that the churches and meetings are not alone for 
those who have conquered in life’s battles, and have ob- 
tained the peace and rest of this life which come to all 
who truly live, but for those who need to be still active 
in the struggle, and that working together for good 
makes this easier for all. Let us not feel then that any 
are too young or too fond of the world to unite with us ; 
if they seem earnest, let us, rather bring them in and give 
them God’s work to do, and I believe that the young 
people will find that they can easily forego the pleasures 
of the day to do that work which benefits not only an- 


_Other one of God’s children, but also ourselves. 


That growth may be perfect the conditions surround- 
ing it need to be favorable. No seed will sprout unless 
the ground it is placed in is good and fertile, neither will 


this little seed of God grow unless we keep our hearts 
and minds pure. To read good words, to think good 
thoughts, to do good deeds, all will help us, but no one 
without the other is complete. Can we hope to keep 
our minds pure if our reading be not pure? Can we 
hope to keep our words and actions kind if our thoughts 
are not so? ‘*Asaman thinketh, so he is,’’ and we 
might say, as a man readeth so he is. Let us think over 
the books we are reading ; are they better, purer, and 
deeper than those of a few years ago? If not, have we 
grown in those years? Let us consider our actions ; is it 
easier for us to control our tempers and tongues than it 
was last year? Dowe more often speak the kind word 
and less often the unkind one? If so we have grown 
this year. Lastly, our thoughts ; are they higher, purer, 
nobler, and more Godward than in the past? If they 
are, we may feel we have made progress. 

We speak of the New Year as the time for making new 
resolutions ; but let each of us now say, Am I better ? 
Have I grown since last year? and if we can conscien- 
tiously say yes, let us thank the kind Father who has 
made this possible. If we must acknowledge that we 
have gained nothing let us resolve that another year shall 
bring a different answer. Not one is too young to make 
this inquiry. We all realize our imperfections and faults, 
and before they gain too strong a hold on us is the time 
to break them. E. A. 


CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


A GENERAL CONFERENCE of Friends’ Associations was 
held in the Friends’ meeting-house, 15th street and 
Rutherford Place, New York, Seventh-day, Tenth month 
31, Esther Haviland, of New York and Brooklyn Asso- 
ciation, in the chair. Inthe absence of the secretary 
appointed for the day, Hannah H. Clothier acted. 

After the reading of the minutes of the last Confer- 
ence held in Philadelphia and the roll call of delegates, 
the report of the Executive Committee was read, present- 
ing the program for the day. . 

G. Sherman Potts, of Trenton, in a paper on the 
‘¢ Duties of Members of our Association to their Relig- 
ious Meetings,’’ compared the true relation of an Asso- 
ciation to the Meeting to that of a natural child toa 
grandparent. It is the duty of the Association to strive 
to command the respect of the Meeting, in all its pro- 
ceedings, at the same time maintaining its positive indi- 
viduality. The writer said: ‘*The members of an 
Association have a duty to attend all his or her meetings, 
and added incentive, because the Association has taught 
them the very things that meetings and churches are 
striving to accomplish.’’ 

J. Eugene Baker, of Philadelphia, in opening the 
discussion and following the thought of the paper, said: 
‘¢ The tie which binds us to our beloved Society and its 
cherished principles is stronger than any article of con- 
stitution or written minute. We are, as it were, ‘one 
body,’ enjoying a unity of purpose and a common desire, 
—the basal ideas being self-improvement and living ser- 
vice to God and man.’’ And further, ‘‘ Let us remem- 
ber that in the Society of Friends each member is a 
pastor, and unless we do this pastoral work it will not be 
done.’’ 

It was the thought of all who joined in the discussion 
that the Association should be made tributary to the 
Meeting, living to promote its interests. Charles Paxson 
pointed to a special work for us to do in caring for our 
‘« outlying ’’ members,—those who hold a birthright but 
never come near us,—also in gathering in those not in 
membership with Friends, that they may have an oppor- 
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tunity of learning our principles. John Cox, Jr., stated 
that one-third of the members of the New York and 
Brooklyn Friends’ Association are church members. 

The proper hour for adjournment having arrived, the 
discussion was brought to a close, with the hope of re- 
curring to the subject in the afternoon, as the morning 
session was late in opening, not therefore allowing due 
time for the consideration of the paper. 

The afternoon session opened at 2 o’clock. The 
names of the delegates not present at the morning session 
were again called, the response showing a presence in 
full of sixty-six out of the eighty-one whose names were 
forwarded to the committee, thus representing eighteen 
Associations. 

Alice Hall, of Swarthmore, read a paper upon ‘‘ The 
Uses of Silence.’’ It was, in general, a plea for a truer 
understanding of the silence, which might seem strange, 
the writer said, in an assembly of Friends, yet ‘‘ it some- 
times happens that the things we have nearest to us, the 
things we have heard most often, are the ones we pass by 
with the least thought, and find ourselves seeking for the 
treasure afar. There has been too much instruc- 
tion to be silent and not enough in regard to the purpose 
of that silence and how to use it.’’ The negative use 
which corrects mistakes was spoken of, but the positive 
use of silence was more particularly dwelt upon, which 
‘use is in the exercise of it to help positive actions.’’ 
In our daily social imtercourse, amidst the rush of the 
busy world, as well as in our meetings for worship, the 
silence needs to be more recognized as a saving power. 
‘Let us keep the windows of our souls wide open to 
the day, remembering that God speaks in the silence.’’ 

Edward D. Hutchinson, of Plainfield, opened the 
discussion of the paper, giving a brief exposition of the 
value of silence to the spiritual growth of the individual. 


The subject received the earnest thought and consid- 
eration of the meeting, of which the following is but a 


very brief summary. Beatrice Magill cited the example 
of one who from force of circumstances a few years ago 
felt it her duty to attend Friends’ meeting, but all the 
while would rehearse in her mind during meeting the 
service of her own church, so vacant and inadequate the 
silence seemed. Gradually she did come to understand 
it, and learned to love it, and it has helped her to wor- 
ship in her own chamber even, as never before. 

S. Elizabeth Stover urged that we value the pause 
following the reading of our papers, and endeavor to 
make it a season of preparation for the discussion which 
is to follow. 

Edward Rawson expressed the thought that there are 
abuses of silence as well asuses. Some meetings have too 
much preaching while others dwindle for the lack of it. 
In both cases, every individual shall ask the question, 
‘* Whose place is it to remedy the defect?’’ In the 
former, any one who habitually breaks the silence should 
see whether he abstains from speaking when silence is 
needed, and in the latter, any one who never breaks the 
silence should carefully query whether it may not be his 
place to do so. 

Mary Travilla plead for more silence in our daily 
lives, that we might learn to turn from the cares and 
noise of the outer life to the rest and peace of the inner 
soul, and stay there long enough to gain the strength 
which we need for the right performance of every duty. 
The more we live from the centre of our being, the more 
helpfulness we shall radiate to others. 

Dr. W. W. Speakman felt that it is impossible to ap- 
preciate the silence inside our meetings if we fail to ap- 
preciate and apply it outside. 

William W. Birdsall portrayed the ideal religious 
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meeting as he understands it; a company of earnest 
people gathered together for worship, concentrating their 
minds upon the ‘‘ thought of God,’’ out of which may 
break forth utterances which should always be harmonious 
one with another. Instead of adding ‘‘ just one word 
more’’ to what has already been beautifully said, he 
wished!Friends would be more willing to let the one drop 
spread circle after circle in the living silence, which is 
better than dead speech always. In its purity our mode 
of worship, while simple, is ‘‘ rich, full, and adequate.’’ 

Elizabeth Hallock thought we have accustomed our- 
selves too much to expecting the spoken word. 

Jesse H. Holmes of George School said that silence is 
only a means to an end, and not an end in itself. The 
after effect which shows greater activity, earnestness of 
purpose, and consecration of life on the part of the indi- 
vidual, is the real test, and true silence is the preparation 
for these results. Those ‘‘ who stand and wait ’’ are not 
always those who ‘‘ serve ’’—not unless they ‘‘ stand and 
wait ’’ for a purpose. 

Marianna Chapman and Alice Hall were concerned 
that we take care how we criticise the spoken word. If 
it does not touch a chord within our own hearts, it may 
within some one’s else. 

According to the suggestions made at the end of the 
morning session, the Conference returned to a fuller con- 
sideration of the paper therein read. 

William W. Birdsall felt that we must always guard 
against the danger of a divided allegiance between the 
Association and the Meeting, and not give to the former 
thought, labor, and activity at the expense of the Society 
to which they are rightly first due. 

Jesse H. Holmes hoped that we would make it the 
supreme duty of our Associations to make them useful in 
the best sense. The fact was deplored that often in the 
business meetings of the Society valuable time is given to 
the prolonged discussion of non-important matters, such 
as whether one word or another of almost the same mean- 
ing should be used in a certain place. 

John L. Griffen, William M. Jackson, Seth T. Walton, 
William J. Hall and others joined in the consideration of 
the subject before the conference. The meetings of both 
sessions were markedly interesting and live. It was the 
general feelimg and expression that fresh inspiration had 
been gained to press forward. 

After a period of silence the meeting adjourned. 

HANNAH H. CLOTHIER, 
Secretary, pro. tem. 

In connection with the above it seems right to add a 
word of appreciation of the cordial hospitality extended 
to the delegates by New York and Brooklyn Friends. 
A number of visitors remained over First-day in various 
homes, being entertained socially at the home of William 
M. and Anna Jackson on Seventh-day evening, attending 
First-day school and meeting on First-day morning, and 
a regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association that 
evening. It was an occasion long to be remembered. 

Hw. H.C. 


“ Tue good are better made by ill, 
As odors crushed are sweeter still.’’ 


ALL prayer is to change the will human into submis- 
sion to the willdivine. . The prayer which does 
not succeed in moderating our wish, in changing the. 
passionate desire into still submission, the anxious, tumul- 
tuous expectation into silent surrender, is no true prayer. 
— Robertson. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
NEBRASKA HALF-YEAR MEETING. 

Tue meeting of Ministers and Elders of Nebraska Half- 
Year Meeting met at the meeting-house near Genoa, on 
Seventh-day, Tenth month 24, at 2 p.m. For several 
reasons the meeting was smaller than usual. The silence 
was broken by the offering of an earnest prayer, desiring 
that we might all come into oneness with our Heavenly 
Father. The queries were read and considered, inter- 
spersed with good advice. The Clerk expressed his grati- 
fication with the closeness of feeling which existed be- 
tween the two meetings, the answers from each being 
almost the same. Lincoln Executive Meeting has no 
recorded minister, and heretofore they have reported no 
ministers amongst them, although they have always had 
those who spoke in their meetings, but this time it was 
reported that ‘‘ those who minister to our spiritual needs 
are believed to have the right qualification.’’ 

On First-day morning a goodly number gathered, but 
we missed the company of our Eastern Friends who 
nearly always visit us on these semi-annual occasions. 
We were exhorted to endeavor to come into close com- 
munion with the Father, that each one enter into the 
closet of his own heart, and if we have aught against 
our brother to seek first a reconcilation. If we have the 
least enmity in our hearts we can never be in unity 
with the Father. We should weigh well our actions, 
search closely our own hearts, and act under our Heavenly 
Father’s instruction, stand still if in doubt, and act not 
unless we feel that God is with us. We must work as he 
works; we can do nothing of ourselves. He gives us 


strength to come up higher, and as we obey we realize 
that the righteousness of Jesus Christ clothes us. 
The twelfth semi-annual session of the First-day 


School Association met at 2 p.m. For the opening ex- 
ercise the Superintendent of Genoa First-day school read 
thd 107th Psalm. The clerk being absent, the opening 
minute was read by Lizzie Lightner, the Assistant, after 
which prayer was offered. All the delegates responded 
to their names except two. They reported the name of 
Catharine Anna Burgess for clerk, and Lizzie Lightner, 
for assistant, with which the Conference united. It was 
reported that two of the delegates appointed to attend 
our yearly First-day School Conference were present, 
and that it was full of interest. Encouraging reports 
were received from Garrison, Genoa, and Lincoln, show- 
inga total average attendance of 61, the latter stating 
that a First-day school was started Tenth month 4, near 
Bennet, at the house of Samuel Coale, to meet monthly 
at the close of the meeting for worship, and that there 
were 27 in attendance. All the schools use ‘“ Friends’ 
Lesson Leaves,’’ and distribute temperance literature and 
other weekly papers. 

The question, How can we best teach Temperance in 
our First-day Schools? was freely discussed. It was sug- 
gested that temperance charts be used, also that parents 
and teachers earnestly seek to be guided by our Heavenly 
Father in teaching the children. Our other exercises 
consisted of readings, recitations, and interesting discus- 
sions. We closed with a feeling that it had been good 
for us to have thus mingled together. Second-day morn- 
ing our business meeting convened at the usual time. 
George S. Truman returned the minute he obtained last 
Fourth month to visit Philadelphia and Concord Quarters, 
and some other meetings, and has accomplished his con- 
cern to his satisfaction and peace of mind, which was 
very gratifying to the meeting. Feelings of thankfulness 
were expressed that he and his daughter had been able to 
accomplish their visit and safely return home. The four 
queries usually answered at this time were earnestly con- 
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sidered, the reports from our subordinate meetings show- 
ing a live interest in the various subjects queried about. 
Especial attention was called to the need of care that we 
do not knowingly sell our grain for distillation. 
Second-day afternoon the report of the Philanthropic 
Committee, although showing but little work done, was 
yet encouraging, for every little adds to the general good, 
and we fully realize the magnitude of the work in all the 
various lines, and especially amongst the Indians, and 
the committee were encouraged to take such action in 
regard to this question as will bring the evils now sur- 
rounding them before the proper Governmental authori- 
ties. CATHARINE ANNA BURGESS. 


PURCHASE QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Purchase Quarterly Meeting, as usual, was held at 
Chappaqua, New York, on Third-, Fourth-, and Fifth-day 
of this week. The weather proved very fine. As we 
gathered from day to day into a living silence, we experi- 
enced as heretofore, a reality that ‘‘ God is the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and forever.’’ At 2 o’clock on the after- 
noon of the first day, the Meeting for Ministers and 
Elders assembled. Besides a fair attendance of our own 
members we had the acceptable company of Isaac H. 
Hillborn, who presented a minute for himself and wife 
from Philadelphia Monthly Meeting ; also several Friends 
from other quarterly meetings within our yearly meeting. 
The presence of these gave anew the inspiration of a lov- 
ing Father in sending these ministering spirits among us, 
not alone by the spoken word but by their presence and 
united sympathy. In the business part of the meeting 
the answers to the queries indicated no marked deficien- 
cies. The subject of holding our meeting in two days in- 
stead of three being with a committee from last quarter, 
they reported as their united judgment that hereafter this 
meeting (ministers and elders), should be held on Fifth- 
day at 9.30, preceding the public day of quarterly meet- 
ing, which was approved. 

Fourth-day, at the regular hour, the seats in the house 
were well filled with an attentive audience. After a short 
period of silence Isaac H. Hillborn arose with earnest 
words, calling our attention to the short sermon Jesus 
Christ preached to the woman of Samaria, at Jacob’s well, 
—the place which all historians agree upon as the spot 
where that convincing sermon was uttered. He enlarged 
upon the importance of our adhering to the same voice of 
God which caused those words to be uttered, and that 
truth is the same now as it ever was but may, and does, 
run in different moulds. Many were the points brought 
fourth that touched the witness in the hearts of his 
hearers. The business of the meeting was transacted in 
its usual routine. All the representatives answered to the 
call. A report from the Board of Managers of Chappaqua 
Mountain Institute, which stands near by on the hillside, 
informed us of the necessity there is, in order to procure 
a permanent sewerage system, to purchase a portion of a 
farm adjoining. It was regretted that such a course was 
necessary, as it will increase the debt already hanging 
over the property ; but it was directed to be purchased by 


t the meeting. 


At the conclusion of the session a refreshing luncheon 
was served, after which a Philanthropic Meeting was held. 
James S. Haviland and Jane C. Washburn were reélected 
presiding officers. The minutes of the last meeting were 
read. Giving in detail so much that had transpired, 
called out remarks of satisfaction. A paper prepared and 
read by Jane C. Washburn, containing thoughts from the 
Conferences .lately held at Swarthmore, freshly brought 
before us the impressiveness of those occasions. 
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Remarks followed, and we trust a revival in our minds 
of what constitute our duties toward our Society will re- 
sult in active work. The condition of the children of 
Indians (in New York State) and how to help them was 
introduced. Attention has been given by the chairman 
of our committee by correspondence with the Superinten- 
dent of schools. He reports over a hundred among the 
different reservations, and a desire for literature in the 
reading-rooms is expressed. 

An article from the British Friend, by our friend John 
William Graham, was read, giving his impressions of the 
Swarthmore Conferences and Friends in America. 

Fifth-day the public meeting was well attended. The 
students from the Institute being present added much to 
the interest of the occasion. Again we were brought in 
close communion with the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of man, by listening to the plain, practical 
enunciation of the gospel as taught by Jesus Christ 
through the lips of our friend Isaac H. Hillborn. The 
meeting closed with desires for more dedication of spirit, 
and thankfulness for the many blessings resting upon us. 
May we be faithful watchmen over that which is intrusted 
to us, and not assume the judgment seat, for there is a 
Righteous Judge who presides over all his works. 

B. 
Purchase, N. Y., Tenth month 30. 


, Los Lunas, N. M., Tenth month 27. 
A sHORT notice having appeared in the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL to the effect that we had permanently lo- 
cated here, I thought a few words about this place and 
our reason for coming here might be of interest to our 
friends. 

Two years ago failing health demanded a change of 
climate, and as I have a brother in the Rio Grande Val- 
ley near El Paso, Texas, my daughter and I decided to go 
there for the winter and spring months. Six months in 
that delightful climate, with plenty of fine fruit to eat, 
proved very beneficial, and after returning to our home 
near Lincoln, Neb., for the summer and fall, we as a 
family moved to the Valley, intending to make a home 
there, if it seemed best to do so after a year’s trial. We 
found, however, that it did not suit us for farming, as it 
is a grassless valley there, and we must have pasture for 
our stock. So after having visited this place a number 
of times to be assured as to its desirability, we arrived 
here on the 14th of this month, feeling that it is as far 
north as we had better go, and here we hope to makea 
home. Los Lunas is a typical Mexican town on the Rio 
Grande, and also on a branch of the Santa Fé railroad, 
twenty miles south of Albuquerque. There is plenty of 
pasture land here, and fields of alfalfa all about, with 
orchards and vineyards. The mountains are on all sides, 
but the valley is quite wide. There are many large cotton- 
wood trees, but unlike those in the North they have 
wide, spreading branches. One growing in front of our 
house is 98 years old; it is 6 feet in diameter, and its 
branches spread out 75 feet, making a lovely shade. 

We have already been favored with a visit from our 
friends Edward Coale, of Holder, Ill., and Daniel Griest, 
and a friend of his from Ellis, Kansas, who came not only 
to visit us but to see and learn something of the agricul- 
tural resources of this part of the Rio Grande velley. 
Through the kindness of our near neighbor and friend, 
A. M. Berger, we enjoyed several delightful rides up and 
down the valley, and were very much pleased with what 
we saw. We are living in a curious old adode house, the 
main hall of which is 33 by 60 feet in size, with rooms 
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arranged on both sides. Of course we do not occupy all 
of this great house, but only the rooms on oneside. The 
walls are from three to four feet thick, and defy the cold 
of winter and the heat of summer. 

While cur friends were with us we held a meeting 
here, to which we invited our neighbors. This, no 
doubt, is the first Friends’ meeting held in New Mexico. 
Last First-day we organized a school with seven mem- 
bers, a small beginning, but who can say how it may end ? 
We cannot expect much help from those who are here 
now, for they are mostly Catholics, and we are not here 
to try to convert them to our way of thinking, only to 
do all the good we can by precept and example. If any 
are wishing to come to this valley, either for health or to 
better themselves financially, we will receive them when 
they arrive and do all we can to assist them to see the 
most desirable locations. For further particulars address 
J. R. Lownes. The Santa Fé railroad is giving low rates 
on all its lines to home-seekers. 

Fannie C. Lowngs. 


THE Moon-FLOWER.—The worldly worth of anything 
is usually measured by the amount of gratification or 
pleasure it may afford. Reasoning thus, the garden-lover 
will find it worth his while to hunt a place to put a root 
or two of Jpomea Bona nox,the well-known Moon-flower, 
next spring. It is only an annual ; but a plant raised from 
a cutting during the winter afforded a great deal of pleasure 
to the writer in its situation on an arbor. The rapidity 
of its growth enables it to soon cover a small arbor. Its 
large, clear white flowers stand out from the background 
of broad, green leaves making it visible even in the dark- 
ness of night, at which time the flowers are open. It is 
interesting to compare the times of opening and closing. 
The closing hours are from 7 to 8 a.‘m., and opening about 
7 to 8 p.m.,the times apparently depending on atmospheric 
conditions. After the cool fall weather sets in, the time of 
blooming is irregular. The plant above mentioned omit- 
ted to bloom one night, several days after the flowers 
might be seen during the day, and since at all times. 

On two vines, one hundred of the immense flowers 
were recently counted,—and this amount is not a limit. 
Its great blooming ability is the more pronounced when 
we learn the life of a flower is but the one night, and a 
fresh set of flowers is produced continuously day after day. 

The climbing is accomplished by the twining of the 
young shoots. A wire or stout string support, with a few 
wooden strips to bear the weight is alone necessary.— 
Mechans’ Monthly. 


A GooD way to secure right conduct in one’s children, 
or pupils, or servants, is by setting them a good example. 
Old Quarles said: ‘‘If a prince expects virtuous subjects, let 
his subjects have a virtuous prince.’’ ‘Like master, like 
man,’’ is a proverb of the ages. ‘‘ What a teacher ¢s 
seven days in the week has more to do with giving a lesson 
to his pupils than what he says one day in the week.’’ 
If you want followers in the right way, you must be a 
leader in the right way. ‘‘ Come after me’’ is a more 
potent call than ‘‘ Walk in the way that I tell you is the 
right one.’’ Exhortation is of little worth without exam- 
ple.—Snanday School Times. 


Let us do our duty, and pray that we may do our 
duty here, now, to-day, not in dreamy sweetness, but in 
active energy, not in the green oasis of the future, but 
in the dusty desert of the present, not in the imagination 
of otherwhere, but in the realities of now.—Canon 
Farrar. 
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CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


Crosswicks, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association reopened Tenth 
month 22d. After a period of silence the president read the 52d 
Psalm. Reading of minutes, roll call, and new business next claimed 
our attention, after which the regular program was proceeded with. 

Ida B. Taylor read a sketch of the life of William Penn. Rebecca 
Satterthwaite was unable to answer her question on ‘‘ What comprises 
the literature of Friends ?”’ and instead read a letter on the subject 
from Howard M. Jenkins. ‘‘ Were the principles that Friends advo- 
cated beneficial to the community at large ?’’ was answered by Sallie 
T. Black. Jennie N. Middleton read an article written for the Con- 
ference at Swarthmore, entitled ‘‘ First-day School Extension.’’ 
Some of our members are diligent workers, and this meeting was par- 
ticularly good, but it does seem that though the fields are already white 
unto the harvest, the laborers are few. 

Our next meeting will be held Eleventh month 26, 1896, at 7.30 
o'clock, to which all interested are cordially invited. 

L. N. R., Secretary. 





PHILANTHROPIC COMMITTEE MEETING. —The regular semi-annual 
meeting of the Philanthropic Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing was held at the meeting-house at 15th and Race streets, on the 
31st instant. The sub-committees on the several subjects in charge, 
{which are now seven, Temperance and Tobacco, Indians, Colored 
People, Peace and Arbitration, Improper Publications, Purity, and 
Mission Work among Women and Children), held their meetings in- 
the forenoon, and the general committee at 1.30 p.m. It then re 
ceived the reports of the sub-committees. 

The committee on the Colored People is endeavoring to help the 
Southern schools, as heretofore. It was authorized to send an appeal 
to all the monthly meetings. The condition of the colored people in 
this section of the country was spoken of, and the need of promoting 
their advancement in moral conditions was testified to by several. The 
Indian Committee still has in charge the appointment of a Field 
Matron, undertaken last spring. The other sub-committees, except 
that on Misiion Work among Women and Children, made interesting 
reports of work in charge. A committee was appointed to assist the 
Clerks in the preparation of a report to be presented to the yearly 
meeting. 





TRENTON, N. J.—The Trenton Friends’ Association met in Union 
Library, Tenth month 28. Considerable business being before the 
meeting the regular program was somewhat delayed, preventing as much 
time for general discussion as desired. ‘ : 

William L. Ambler, in a paper entitled “Are we justified in dis- 
obeying the Discipline when it conflicts with the sense of justice in 
ourselves ?’’ substituted the meaning to ‘‘Can we disobey the disci- 
pline without feeling we are inconsistent with Friends’ principles?” 
He took the position that the Society having been formed, and rules 
made to conform to its principles, and we having signified our accept- 
ance of these rules by our membership, should endeavor to live up to 
them. However, in closing, he said: ‘‘If we attempt to hold toa 
literal interpretation of the Discipline and forget the spirit, we shall 
lose our reputation for liberty of thought and shall be left behind in 
this progressive age by other sects, and the question asked whether 
Friends have outlived their usefulness will be answered in the affirma- 
tive.’ In the remarks there was general agreement that the Book of 
Discipline in itself was all right, but the interpretations put upon it by 
individual members were often wrong. The restrictions placed upon 
members attending church, the pronounced spiritual belief, etc., con- 
tained in it, some Friends felt unable to endorse by their light, but 
believed the principles of Friends gave them this liberty of thought. 

‘Friend Poets’’ was prepared by Charlotte Snyder, and read by 
Dr. Alton S. Fell. She gave the contemporary poets, Whtttier and 
Bayard Taylor, saying both did much to make the name of Friends 
respected and honored, and that it could be truly said they “had left 
the world better for having lived in it.” At a previous meeting a 
poem from Whittier had been recited by Mary Hudson, and a sketch 
given of “ The Life of Bayard Taylor,’ by Anna M. Bonner. 
wé A paper by Jane Horsnall, ‘‘ Would it be an advantage to our 
meeting and the community at large to have adult classes as outlined 
by John William Graham?” gave an account of his work and an 
appeal for Friends to take it up in America. She cited as one of the 
most potent influences these classes would wield would be the influence 
on the homes of those taught, and by their enlightenment we should 
help the generations to come, and that from the home, be its influence 
for good or evil, issue the principles that govern society. Reference 
was made to the many thousand starving in our great cities, and the 
writer said: ‘‘ If there is anything more painful than a body dying of 
hunger for want of bread it is a soul which is dying of hunger for 
want of light. It is one of the beautiful compensations of life that 
no man can help another without helping himself.’’ In the discussion 
the views of Friend Graham were approved, and it was admitted we 
had the material to work upon, but the one hindrance seemed to be 
the unwillingness of anyone to undertake the responsibility of this work. 
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The next meeting of the Association will be held in the meeting- 
house, Eleventh month 30, and as it comes the evening before the 
quarterly meeting at Trenton, we hope visiting Friends will favor us 
with their presence. After the meeting of the 30th we shall hold our 
meetings at the regular time, the fourth Second-day of each month, 
and visitors at all times will be gladly welcomed. 

L. H. SATTERTHWAITE. 





LANGHORNE, PA.—The opening meeting of the season of the 
Young Friends’ Association was held at the home of J. Howard 
Marshall, Tenth month 16. 

The program for the evening was opened by Charles Hancock, with 
a paper prepared from ‘ Janney’s History of Friends,” embracing the 
time between 1775 and 1785 ; it elicited much discussion as to whether 
the young Friends’ of to-day would uphold their meetings with the 
zeal with which it was doue at that time,—the prevailing sentiment 
being that should the occasion arise, faithfulness would not be lacking. 

From the Current Topics Section, Emily Atkinson gave a paper on 
‘* Growth,” which brought forth many appreciative remarks. John 
Wildman read a portion of the Discipline on the duties of parents and 
children, 

Sara E. Allen read the paper given by Robert M. Janney at the 
Swarthmore Conference, on “ Sileat Worship,.’’ By request, the report 
of the Swarthmore Conferences, written by John William Graham, for 
the British(Friend, was read by the Secretary. Five members were 
appointed to attend as delegates the General Conference of Friends’ 
Associations, to be held in New York. 


After the usual silence the meeting adjourned. S. E. A. 





BUCKINGHAM, PA.—Buckingham Young Friends’ Association held 
its second monthly meeting after the summer vacation Tenth month 11, 
1896. The president, Benjamin F. Battin, opened the meeting by read- 
ing the 19th Psalm. Anna C. Atkinson read portions of the Disci- 
pline which treat of Plainness and of Poor. 

The Association appointed Emily C. Fell, Elizabeth S. Williams, 
Lewis W. Fell, Lillian Cadwallader, and Ellen D. Smith to represent 
us at the Conference in New York on Tenth month 31. The ninth 
chapter of ‘‘ Janney’s History ” was condensed by Jacob C. Betts. 

‘* Does the Young Friends’ Association accomplish the same object 
as the Christian Endeavor Society ?’’ was to have been discussed by 
Ellen D. Smith, but as she was not present, it was continued for our 
next meeting. Elizabeth S. Williams read a paper on ‘‘ Simplicity.” 
See advised that we keep our minds from worldly things, and touched 
briefly upon dress, speech, and formality. 

At our next meeting, to be held the third First-day in Eleventh 
month, we will have papers on: ‘ Laws for the Protection of Birds,’ 
‘* What are the Greatest Needs of Buckingham Friends?” and two 
papers on “ Impressions Received at the Swarthmore Conferences.”’ * 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NorTes.—On the evening of Tenth month 
27, Dr. Hull gave to the students and friends of the College a very 
interesting talk on the “‘ Founding of Pennsylvania.’’ 

This being the 214th Anniversary of the Landing of William Penn, 
the lecture was especially appropriate. Stereopticon views of English 
scenes and American landmarks helped to make the evening a very 
interesting one. 

The courses given at Swarthmore are certainly practical ones, as is 
evidenced by the following: Two students of the Senior Class are at 
present employed during their half holidays in assisting Professor 
Easby of the University of Pennsylvania in surveying the course for the 
proposed sewer which will run from Swarthmore to the Delaware river. 

A regular meeting of the Joseph Leidy Scientific Society was held 
on the evening of Eleventh month5. Reports were heard from the 
professors of different departments. A paper war read by Reuben G. 
Bennett, ’97,0n ‘* Argon.” An article on the ‘‘ Solar Eclipse of 1896” 
was read by Lydia R. Williams, ’97, and also “ Sensation in Lower 
Animal Life,” by Fred. D. Barber, ’97. 

The regular gymnasium work of the young women began on 
Second-day, the 2d inst., under the charge of Dr. M. V. M. Green, who 
is assisted in the practical work by Rachel Hutchinson (a former 
Swarthmore student of the Class ’94), and a recent graduate of a 
Boston school for physical culture. Individual attention is given the 
students, and the work will be thorough and systematic. ’97 





GEORGE SCHOOL NoTEs.—On Seventh-day evening, the 17th ult., 
the Whittier Literary Society held a regular meeting. The new officers, 
Elias Woolverton, president, and Eleanor Eves, secretary, were in 
charge. 

Seventh-day evening, the 24th inst., Prof. Battin gave an illustrated 
lecture on Rome. It was extremely interesting ; several Newtown 


people were in attendance. 

The Penn Literary Society held a regular meeting on Seventh-day 
The program was composed mainly of Scotch 
This was followed by 


evening, the 3Ist. 
selections, Hallowe’en being of Scotch origin. 
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a Hallowe’en entertainment, given to the new students in the gymna- 
sium. The time was enjoyably spent in games and other amusements. 


97. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE.—The first of the Conferences, this 
season, under care of the Educational Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, will be held on Seventh-day, the 21st instant, at 15th 
and Race Streets. E. Harlow Russell, principal of the State Normal 
School at Worcester, Mass., will give a lecture : “‘ Introduction to the 
Study of Children.’’ 


THE SOUTHERN SCHOOLS. 
Anna M. Jackson, New York City, sends us a line, dated 29th ult., 
saying : ‘‘A postal card from Abby D. Munro, says: ‘ No contribu- 
tions have come in, as yet, though the month is nearly out,—not a 
word of encouragement from anybody.’ ’’ 

The first number for this season of the Bulletin sent out from the 
Schofield School, at Aiken, (printed in the printing-office of the 
School), is received. Martha Schofield urges that for the safety of 
the buildings from fire, electric lighting should be introduced. The 
cost will be $800. The revenue from lighting her own house * will 
pay running expenses.’’ The engine for the dynamos will furnish 
power for wood-sawing, printing- presses, etc. 

On the farm attached to the Schofield School, with the boy stu- 
dents’ labor chiefly, there has been raised the past season 300 bushels 
of corn, 300 bushels of potatoes, 50 bushels cow peas, I ton turnips, 
6 tons hay and fodder, and a quantity of peanuts; 12 hogs were fed. 
‘“* The potatoes, turnips, hogs, and much of the corn (for meal) will 
be bought by our boarding department and the balance fed on the farm. 
School was carried on from July Ist to September 28th, day scholars 
being charged 25 cents for the three months. The enrollment was 76. 
Our farm students went to school three hours a day, and worked seven 
or eight. Five boys made nearly enough money in this way to pay 
the full eight months’ board for the term which has just commenced.”’ 

A supplement to the Sudietin gives the announcement, reports, 
etc , of the Laing School at Mt. Pleasant. The needs of the School 
are thus stated : 

‘3, An Endowment Fund, towards which we have not the first 
dollar. 

“2. Twenty-three hundred dollars a year for teachers’ salaries. 

** 3. One thousand dollars with which to purchase or build a home 
for our colored teachers, and two or three hundred more to ceil and 
furnish two additional class-rooms and to complete the Industrial 
annex. 

«4. For the Industrial Department, material of all kinds.’’ 

The instructors at the Laing School are ten in number. 

The Laing School property is held in trust by the Pennsylvania 
Abolition Society, of Philadelphia, an old organization founded about 
the time of the Revolution, and incorporated. Gifts and bequests for 
an endowment fund for the Laing School may be left to this Society 
as trustee. 


THE SWEETEST FLOWER. 
AMoncG the summer's lavish store 
Each heart knows some familiar flower, 
Dearest of all, whose subtle power 
Unlocks, with fragrant key, the door 
Of memory, and wakes again 
A bygone joy, a bygone pain, 
So keen, so sweet, that days long dead 
Live with intensest life once more, 
And we, with trembling footsteps, tread 
The unforgotten ways of yore. 
Ah! other flowers may fairer be, 
But these alone, unfadingly, 
Our youth, our past, to us restore. 
—Priscilla Leonard, in The Outlook. 


A LESSON FROM NATURE. 


One lesson, Nature, let me learn of thee, 

One lesson which in every wind is blown, 

One lesson of two duties kept at one, 

Though the loud world proclaim their enmity, — 

Of toil unsevered from tranquility ! 

Of labor, that in lasting fruit outgrows 

Far noisier schemes, accomplished in repose— 

Too great for haste, too high for rivalry ! 

Yes, while on earth a thousand discords ring, 

Man’s senseless uproar mingling with his toil, 

Still do thy quiet ministers move on, 

Their glorious tasks in silence perfecting ! 

Still working, blaming still our vain turmoil, 

Laborers that shall not fail when man is gone. 
—Matthew Arnold. 
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AN INVALID’S THOUGHT. 


Gop’'s rainbows show no lovelier tints 
Than those on bud and bloom, 

That came to me one gracious day, 
And glorified my room. 


All day I thought, and smiled to think, 
How sweet the soul must be, 
That looked out through that donor’s eyes 
And chose those tints for me. 
—Maria Barrett Butler, in The Churchman, 


THE GOLDEN ROD. 


One of the most showy fall flowers is the golden-rod. 
Without it our fields for the greater part would appear as 
forlorn looking as it is possible for them to look. As it is, 
it completes nature’s work of floral succession, with which 
we are blessed from earliest spring to latest fall. 

To the mass of people who are permitted to enjoy a sight 
of this part of autumn’s glory, as a general thing. every 
golden-rod is alike, and they know nothing of differences 
in species. A closer acquaintance with them will reveal 
much of interest. 

Of the species to be found in the vicinity of Philadel- 
phia, probably the most common are Solidago altissima, 
nemoralas, lanceolata, Canadensis, bicolor and cesia. 
They all have distinctive characteristics, and when once 
distinguished the several species are readily determined. 

While the golden-rods are more frequently noticed in 
dry fields and waysides, yet they like a good, rich, some- 
what moist soil, and when so situated will thrive and pro- 
duce a stronger growth than is customary. 

The fifth named species is the most surprising. It 
might be termed the ‘‘white sheep’’ of the golden-rod 
family. The ordinary passer-by would see or pluck the 
spike of white flowers without dreaming he beheld a golden- 
rod,—Solidago bicolor. There is nothing striking in 
its character other than its having deviated from the color 
for which the family is indebted for its name. Is is, in 
growth, about two feet in height, and is an inhabitant 
chiefly of the woods. It is of necessity a welcome addi- 
tion toa collection of Solidagos. 

Golden-rods are easily transplanted, and might be 
used in our hardy borders, more than they now are, with 
great effect. A proper arrangement, considering height 
and period of blooming, will give pleasure equal to many 
others less common,—especially when massed.—Meehans’ 
Monthly. 


THe Piucky BLug Jay.—W. C. Egan, Egansville, 
Ill., writes to Mechans’ Monthly : My raspberry patch is 


50 feet square, surrounded by a wire fence. So many 
birds make their home in the wooded rooms within ten 
feet, that it is necessary to protect this patch by netting, 
which is supported by wires strung overhead. The net 
hangs over the sides of the fence three or four feet. Oc- 
casionally a bird gets inside, especially the blue jay. 
We catch them and let them go unharmed. Yesterday 
my man and myself were near and saw a blue jay in there 
with a ripe red raspberry in his bill, fluttering against the 
net. My man went inside and chased him from one side 
to another three times, and finally got his hands on him 
at where the fence rail and net met, but the bird man- 
aged to slip through his hands and down between the net 
and the outside of the fence and gained his liberty. All 
this time he hung on to the berry and flew away with it. 
That certainly is a good illustration of bird pluck. 


** SWEETNESS and light.” That is the whole sum and substance 
of successful child culture. Children, like flowers, thrive best in the 
air and sunshine; and as for sweetness—did you ever know a really 
happy-tempered baby that was reared in an atmosphere of austerity ? 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


Tue election for President, Congress, and (in many States), for State 
officers, on the 3d instant, was attended by great interest in many parts 
of the country. William McKinley, of Ohio, and Garret A, Hobart, 
of New Jersey, the Republican candidates for President and Vice- 
President, are elected by very large majorities, both in the Electoral 
College, and the popular vote. Only a few States appear at this writing 
to have gone for W. J. Bryan. New York City gave 23,000 majority 
for McKinley, Chicago about 51,000. All the contested States of the 
Middle West voted for McKinley. The Republicans are expected to 
have a large majority in the House of Representatives at Washington. 


—_— 


THE ferment in the Roman Catholic Church in this country develops 
new incidents continually, though only a few of them may be of 
great interest. There are various rumors as to what will be done for 
Bishop Keane, who was displaced from the rectorship of the Catholic 
University at Washington. One statement is that Cardinal Gibbons 
has forwarded to Rome a recommendation that Bishop Keane be 
named as Coadjutor Archbishop of Baltimore, with the right of succes- 
sion. The recent Papal legate in this country, Satolli, has returned 
to Rome, and has made a lengthy report to the Pope regarding the 
situation in the United States, especially the political situation. He 
considered McKinley’s election certain, but, it is stated, ‘‘ apprehends 
the consequences, which, if they are not immediately grave, will, in 
his opinion, certainly be so at the next election, when the present 
differences will be augmented.’’ 


EXTENSIVE floods have occurred in France. A dispatch from Paris 
on the Ist instant, stated that the Seine had risen for some days, and 
had overflowed its banks, so that traffic upon it had stopped. In 
Southern France, on the Rhone, and other rivers, much damage had 
been done. 


THE rebellion against Spain in the Philippine Islands continues. 
It is alleged to be *‘ due solely to the rotton and corrupt administration 
of the Spaniards, which the natives were unable to endure any longer.” 
A letter from an English merchant in the Islands to the London Daily 
News asserts that both the rebels and the Spanish troops are guilty of 
the most abominable cruelties, ‘‘ but more especially the latter, who 
torture their prisoners, particularly when they are prominent men, with 
a view to forcing them to confess complicity in the rebellion.’’ He 
gives many shocking details. ‘‘A hundred prisoners were thrown in 
one night into a dungeon in the fortress at Manila, where there was 
hardly room for thirty. Fifty-nine of them died during the night. A 
reign of terror exists in Manila and elsewhere in the islands.” 


A LARGE quantity of California wheat has reached India, and prices 
there have fallen in some districts. The distress from the famine is 
expected to be worst by the middle of next month. The Indian gov- 
ernment is employing 53,800 persons on works which have been 
started in order to furnish work for those who, without it, would proba- 
bly starve to death. Queen Victoria has sent a message to the Viceroy 
of India expressing her sympathy with the people who are suffering 
from the famine, and promising to assist them. 


ProressoR GEORGE L. Burr, chief historical expert of the 
American Venezuelan Commission, who has been abroad examining 
documents bearing on the Venezuelan boundary dispute, arrived in 
this country last week, and proceeded at once to Washington, to pre- 
sent the new material which he had brought to the Commission. It is 
understood that its report will be made to the President in time to be 
laid before Congress at the opening of the session next month. A 
London journal, the Chronicle, says there is reason to believe that the 
Venezuelan dispute will be submitted to a tribunal of arbitration similar 
tothe Behring Sea tribunal, 


A TORNADO of a serious character passed over a large section of 
Indian Territory, Oklahoma, and Northern Texas, on the night of the 
28th ult., doing many thousands of dollars’ worth of damage. In 
Denison, Texas, several houses were unroofed, including the post- 
office. Two persons were reported killed ten miles from the city. 
John McLaughlin and wife were killed by the collapse of their house 
at Carney, Oklahoma. A despatch from Hartshorne, Indian Territory, 
says that at Mine No. 12, near Krebs, several people were reported 
killed. At Weoka, Governor Brown’s store, the new church, and four 
oher buildings were blown down. In Tensas Parish, Louisiana, on the 
29th ult., a tornado caused a loss of five lives and destroyed much 
property. 

THE United States Treasury Department, on the 29th ult., in- 
structed Dr. Senner, Immigrant Commissioner at New York, to land 
253 Armenians, on their giving bond in $100- These Armenians had 
been detained, as likely to become public charges. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE apple crop of this country, this year, is large. The Mew England 
Homestead, (Springfield, Mass. ), places the aggregate yield at a little 
under 59,000,000 barrels for all of the United States, against 60,500,000 
barrels in 1895 and 57,000,000 barrels two years ago. This authority 
says that the crop in New England, New York, and parts of a few 
other States is phenomenal. New England and New York alone have 
over 16,000,000 barrels against little more than 7,000,000 a year ago, 
while Michigan is harvesting the greatest crop of fine fruit ever secured 
in that State. 


—There are 332 cadets receiving instruction this year at West 
Point, the largest class in the history of the academy. 


—The authorities of Westminster Abbey have given permission for 
the erection of a memorial to Sir Walter Scott in the Abbey, and the 
committee that has the matter in hand has decided that the memorial 
shall take the form of a copy of Chantrey’s bust of the novelist, to be 
executed by John Huchison. 


—One of the oldest love letters in the world is a proposal of mar- 
riage for the hand of an Egyptian Princess. Is is in the British 
Museum, and is in the form of an inscribed brick about 3,500 years old. 


—The report that Great Britain would double the strength of her 
fleet in American waters is denied by the British Admiralty. 


—An error of a thousandth part of an inch in astronomical records 
may mean a difference of two hundred billion miles in the distance of a 
star. 


— Women are employed by a New York goldsmith as gold beaters. 
They surpass men in carefulness and delicacy of workmanship. 


—Recent dispatches state that the drought continues in India, and 
the crop situation is daily becoming more serious. 


—The Russian Czar and Czarina have returned to St. Petersburg 
from their recent extended tour. They left Darmstadt, the former 
home of the Czarina, on the 29th ult. 


—The Springfield Republican tells a story of a boy of Boston, 
aged six, whoseems to have an imaginative mind as well as a humane 
disposition. Recently his mother noticed that at bedtime every night 
he laid his little boots together upon their sides instead of setting them 
upright. ‘* Please tell me why you always place your boots in that 
way,’’ she said. ‘‘ Why,” answered the little boy, ‘‘ it’s because they 
must be tired walking so much all day. I lay them sideways so they 
can rest.” 


—A smaller acreage and decreased rate of yield are resulting in a 
decidedly smaller crop of potatoes, says the American Agriculturist, 
New York. It says that the amount available for market is by no 
means as burdensome as was the enormous crop of 1895. The crop 
now being harvested is placed at 245,480,000 bushels, a decrease of 
more than 50,000,000 bushels, or 17% per cent., compared with a 
year ago. 

—Frances E. Willard, Vice-President of the World's Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, sailed from Southampton for New York, 
on the steamer S¢, Pau/, on the 31st ult. 


—The figures of the last United States census show that g dis- 
tillers, 72 brewers, 105 dealers, 3,275 saloon-keepers, and 147 bar- 
tenders are women. When it is remembered that there are several 
thousand saloons in each of our large cities, this is but a small per cent, 
of the whole. 


—Queen Victoria has been queen of Great Britain during the ad- 
ministrations of Van Buren, Harrison, Tyler, Polk, Taylor, Fillmore, 
Pierce, Buchanan, Lincoln, Johnson, Grant, Hayes, Garfie!d, Arthur, 
Harrison, and Cleveland. 

—A Kansas girl, the daughter of a Greenwood County rancher, was 
sent East to school this fall. ‘‘ What do you know, my child?” the 
head teacher asked her. ‘Oh, farming,’ the new pupil replied. 
‘* Well, tell me whatis a farm?” ‘‘A farm is a body of land sur- 
rounded by a barb-wire fence,” the little maid said.— Kansas City Star. 

—Tha Medical Journal says that the paper used in many brands 
of cigarettes made in England contains arsenic. When arsenic is in- 
haled in small quantities it causes a chronic cough and other symptoms 
usually associated with consumption. 


—There are now in America over four hundred Scandinavian total 
abstinence societies with a membership of between 15,000 and 20,000. 
Most of their newspapers are said by Ole B. Olsen to give space to 


“temperance work, because of the demand for such news. 


—Edison’s new telephone, a sample of .which he has given to 
Li Hung Chang, does away with the receiver, and permits a business 
man to carry on a conversation at a distance of a few feet from the 
instrument, which is placed against the wall of a rcom, without leav- 
ing his desk or touching the instrument, which works automatically. 


AT Chicago, on the 26th ult.,two great grain elevators, Pacific 
A and B, owned by the Chicago and Pacific Elevator Company, were 


completely destroyed by fire. There was more than a million bushels 
of wheat stored in the elevators which was all burned. 
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NOTICES. 


*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meeting- 
house at Goshen, on First-day, Eleventh month 
15, 1896, at 2.30 p. m. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 

*.* The Visiting Committee of [Abington 
First-day School Union proposes visiting 
Plymouth First-day School, on First-day, the 
15th of the Eleventh month, 1896, at the close 
of their morning meeting. The presence of the 
Committee and all others interested desired. 

SUSAN J. SHEPHERD, Clerk. 


*,* A Conference, under the care of the 
Committee on Education and Schools of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, will be held at Race 
Street meeting-house, on the 21st of Eleventh 
month, 1896, at 10 a.m. Lecture: 

‘* An Introduction to the Study of Children,” 
E Harlow Russell, Principal State Normal 
School, Worcester, Mass. 

Parents, teachers, School Committees, and 
others interested in the cause of education are 
cordially invited to be present. 

Lewis V. SMEDLEY, Clerk. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Eleventh month 
occur as follows : 
9. Baltimore, Little Falls, Md. 
11, Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 
12. Shrewsbury and Plainfield H. Y. M., 
Plainfield, N. /. 
14. Miami, Waynesville, O. 
Salem, West, O. 
16. Centre, West Branch, Pa. 
Fairfax, Woodlawn, Va. 


*.* Appointed meetings by New York 
Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Committee : 
ELEVENTH MONTH: 

8. Albany. 
15. Smith’s Clove. 
Jericho. 
22. Poughkeepsie. 
29. Ghent. 
Jos. T. McDowE Lt, Clerk of Com. 

*,* A meeting of the Association for the Pro- 
motion of First-day schools within the limits of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will be held at 
15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, on Seventh- 
day, the 7th of Eleventh month, 1896, to con- 
vene at 10 o’clock a. m. 

I, FRANK Buck” } Clerks 
SALLIE T. BLACK, , 

*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

Valley Meeting, Eleventh mo, 8, at 10 a. m. 
An Appointed Meeting at Merion, Eleventh 

mo. 15, at 3 p. m. 

Frankford ion: Eleventh mo, 22, 10.30 a.m, 
CHas. E. THOMAS, Clerk. 
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YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 


140 N, Fifteenth St., 


re-opened 
NINTH MONTH 28TH, 1896. 


The rooms are open daily, except First-days, 
from 8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Fnends are cor- 
dially invited to avail themselves of the facilities 
afforded, those from without the city and young 
Friends boarding in the city being particularly de- 
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The rooms are designed to be 
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REMOVAL. 


Dr. Chas. Dilworth Scholl 


HAS REMOVED TO 
No. 1414 Arch Street. 
DENTISTRY in all its branches given prompt and 
skillful attention. 
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has , grade Bonds, suitable for Trustees and 
other conservative investors. 
Full particulars, with prices, will be fur- 
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HEYL & MAJOR, Bankers, 


421 Chestnut Street, Philad’a. 


CAROLINE RAU, 736 Spring Garden 8t., 


el phia. 
Plain [iillinery. 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 
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ARY E. WATERS, 


PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


St, First door above Franklin St., 
720 Wallace St. ooh side, Philadelphia. 


Advertising in FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL Sat- 


ishies the advertiser. Proof : 


and (2) Advertisers continue, year after year. 


(1) Lt increases, 


The rates are low in proportion to service rendered. 
*,* The circulation of the paper for 1896 has averaged 3,616 copies 
per week. 


*,* Advertising rates sent on application. 


Classified as religious, . . . the American Newspaper 
Directory of 1895 catalogues 1,008 newspapers and periodi- 
cals, . .. One hundred and thirteen of these journals have 
a circulation of 10,000 or more each issue. Each copy is 
read not only by the five people usually credited to the or- 
dinary newspaper, but by twice or thrice that number in many 
instances, for many subscribers pass their papers on and on 
to the inmates of less fortunate homes. These publications 
are pre-eminently the home papers of newspaperdom. They 
are not superficially scanned while men travel in to business 
and then left for the brakemen to gather up. They go directly 
into homes, and the reading of them is a duty as well asa 
pleasure. Hence their peculiar value to advertisers and their 


rank as moulders of opinion. 


—'* Review of Reviews,” New York. 
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Other Periodicals for 18977. 


Weannounce our Periodical Rates for 1897. Read the figures given, and also read the notes below 
We will send the [INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named below 


ft the amount stated “ for both.” 


WEEKLIES. 
PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH 


THE INDEPENDENT, (§.-) 4.60 
HARPER’S WERELY, ($4),........... 5.80 
Harper's RoUND TaBLk, ($2) 
Union SIGNAL, ($1), 

THE OUTLOOK, ($8), 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($3), 
HaRPER’S BazaR, ($4), 

JOURNAL OF EpvucaTIon, ($2 50), 
LiTTEeLL’s LIVING AGE, ($6), 
PHILADELPHIA PREss, ($1), . . 


- 2.90 
4.85 

. 4.60 
- 5.30 
4.35 

. 7.60 
. $2.65 


MONTHLIES. 
PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH 


SCRIBNER 8 MAGAZINE, ($3), $4.60 
THE CENTURY MaGaZINE, ($4), 5.60 
HABPER’s MAGAZINE, ($4), - 5.10 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4) - 5.30 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5), 6.60 
THe ForvM, ($8), 4 60 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5),. . 6.10 
Sr. NICHOLS, :$3),_ . ee | 
REVIEW OF KEVIEWs, ($2.50) 4.50 
MOTHER’s NURSERY ‘GUIDE : BaBYHOOD, ($1), 2.90 
SCATTERED SEEDS, ($0.50), 35 
McCLUBE’S MaGaZINE, ($1), ae ee 2.% 
THE FaRM JOURNAL, (#0 50), 2.2 
Our LITTLE ONES AND THE buseany, ($1), ( 
BRITISH FRIEND, (6s. 6d and postage), 

YOUNG FulENnvs’ REVIEW, ($0.75), 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 


name prices. 


*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered 
through us), by subtracting $2 00 from the rate given under the heading “ price for both.” 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila 


asd WILLIAM HEACOCK, 24 





Undertaker & Embalmer 
1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


TELEPHONE 4036. 


EUGENE E. NICE, 


PAINTS, 
272 and 274 S. Second St., Philad’a. 


WHY Is Ingram’s Blended Tea 
so much cheaper than cocoa’ 
BECAUSE 


one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups | 


WILLIAM 8S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 


31 NoRTH SEcoND STREET, Philadelphia, Penna. 


| about 3 


Gas and Oil | 


Heatin g 
Stoves 


$2.50 Upward, 


They save starting heaters early and are 
always useful 


Conrow, 


903 and 905 MARKRT STREET. 


Hardware 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAI 


as a medium for advertisements will, we think, | 


be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un 
worthy is admitted. 


3.500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read 


ers, oe its size and shape, and the character ot | 


its contents gives special weight to each adver 


tisement. Begs When our readers answer ap 


advertiser please mention that they do it upon | 


seeing the advertisement in this paper." 


Ask your friends 


what they think of 


BEN-HUR 
BICYCLES. 


CATALOG SENT FREE. 


Central Cycle M’f’g Co., 


72 Garden Street. Indianapolis, Indiano 





| BLACK MOIRE VELOURS— 


|BLACK MOIRE ANTIQUE 


and Housefurnishing | 


The paper now goes tc | 


| grocer ought to have it on sale. 


‘Pearl top” is nothing, 
“Pearl glass” is nothing. 
“Index to Chimneys’”’ 

nothing. 

‘Macbeth ”’ with the shape 
we make for your lamp is all. 


is 


We'll send you the Index ; 
look out for the rest yourself. 
Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 


SILKS 


The following lots of entirely new 
Silks were secured at remarkably 
low figures, and we shall sell them 


on the same basis: 
on 


BLACK DUCHESSE — a good 
bodied, well-covered oon" faced 
grade, at. 
Another grade, 27 ins. wide, at 65c. 


$1.00 
“=! $1.25 


ADDRESS 


| BLACK TAFFETA—23 inches 


wide, an excellent, on glossy 
black, at. ; 


silk and wool, at 


| SATIN GROUND BROCADE 


22 inches wide, in several styles of 
the handsome Arabesque designs, 
the figures are in gros-grain, at . 


VELOU RS—all silk, in several 
very stylish designs, at . 


SAMPLES SENT TO ANY 
UPON REQUEST. 


‘STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Framing of Studies for 
pupiis a speciaity. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its meritsasa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. 2d St., Phila, Pa, 


| Religions Views of the Society of Friends. 


A Paper for the Worid’s Congress of Religions at Ohi- 
eago. Ninth month 19th, 1893 


By HowarkD M JENKINS 


Leafiet, (23 . Size to fit ordinary letter envei 
 y . Price, 3 cents single copies; 50 eents for 25 ; 
75 cents for 50; $1.00 for 100. Sent by mail at these 

Friend ¢' Intelligencer Association Limited, 
921 ARCH STREET, Philad’a. 





Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 

—Latest UV. S. Government Food Report 

RowaL Bakinc PowpeR Company, 


106 Wall St., New York. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real - Estate - Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNuT Sr., PuHIua. 


MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


PETER WRIGHT SONS 


RENTS. SALES, 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 


The purchase and 
cnurities a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


The Empire Life Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK. 


INCORPORATED IN 7881. 


Paid in Death Claims over $1,000,0°0. 

Has Insurance in torce nearly $40,000,000. 

Premiums based on minimum rates consistent with 
first-class risks, and a saving of from 30 to 40 per 
cent. per annum. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


A purely mutual company. 
Profits are divided annually, 
policy-holders 


NO STOCK HOLDERS. 
NATURAL PREMIUMS. 


Policies catry cash dividends after five years 

Paid-up insurance after |5 years 

No admission fees, dues, et« 

Policies incontestabie and indisputable, immedi- 
ately 

Premiums payable annually, 
terly, and bi-monthly 

Its assets aie retained on a sound actuarial basis in 
harmony wit? the risks. 

Pamphlets and cireulars will be turnished upon 
application 

Active, energetic, well-connectea men have a good 
ypportunity for a lucrative employment. 


sharing between 


semi-annually, quer 


vr particulars send to 
De Luis Bros., 


STATE MANAGERS 
BULLITT BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND “DEPOSIT C0,, 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 
This Company does a Gewzrat Trust and Banxtne Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts ag 
RXxEcuTor, ADMINISTRATOR, a]. —executing Trusts of every kind,—REcEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc. ete 
ae for residents or non ‘residents, etc., etc. 


Secreta 


ice- Presidents, and Treasurer, 
Daniel Miller * and Jonathan K. Taylor. Ww 


M. Byrn. 
bracts sc Witte, Wak enn, Lowir'k. Goad” xe 7008 1 Blake 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE "= O} RARD a SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 7 Re U ST CO. 


ANNUITY AND 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, Cares for Real Estate. 


Bawird Sebi, Jr. 
Brecutive Commitiee: Wm. H 


OFFICERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice- President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer J. ANDREWS HARRIS, JR., Assist. Tres 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicito 


MANAGERS 


GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GAW, 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIs, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr., 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT 

WIL LIAM H. JENKS, 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

JOHN C. SIMS, 

PEMBERTON S. HUTCHINSON 
JOSIAH M. BACON. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestRABLE Forms OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
atactual Net Cost. Itis PurELY MutTuaL; has AsseTs OF TWENTY FIV® MILLIONS and 
a SuepLus of over THre& MiLiions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AN) 
INCONTESTABLE. 

Pres... EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Prse.. HARRY F. WEST. Sec. 


. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


This Com pany issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable @ 


: . B+ 2 | the Company’s option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. | i op 1 


able semi-annually. This company also receives deposits, payable by check. 


. DIRECTORS 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothler, John B Gest, 
Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Baily, 


Phillip C. Garrett, Thomas Williams, Ir., John W. Biddle, 
G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincot: 
John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 


George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Cl.estnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


(WSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8. WING ; Manager of Insurance Department. JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE;; Assistant Trust Officer, J. B oe TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Act uary, DAVID G. ALSOP 


SwEDE STREET 


Eastern a A TE | John Faber Miller, ™), ouarows Fe 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Practicing in Montgomery and Phfladelphis 
Counties. 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspoudence invited. 
BANK OF MUNROE, Monroe, Piatte Co., Neb. 
JosEPH WEBSTER, Ws. WEBSTER, 

_ President. _ Cashier 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia, Pe 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


csnresres| SREP BckbaN Business of Paper Hanging 
Sheau : for the present at the old stand 


902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
#@ Orders by mai! attended to promptly. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia, Ps 


"THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2232 Wallace Street. 


S. R. RICHARDS, ; 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 





